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FREE!  Ten4esson  manual,  "Now  Electric  Typing 
Is  Easy  Typing"  —  planned  by  leading  educa¬ 
tors.  Write  Dr.  Earl  G.  Nicks,  Business  Education 
Director,  Underwood  Dept.  B,  1  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


FREE! Educator-planned  Golden  Touch  Demon¬ 
stration  for  your  class.  Just  caH  your  local 
Underwood  office  for  an  appointment  to  fit 
your  time  schedule.  Representative  will  come 
only  at  your  convenience. 


e  Golden  Age  of  Electric  Typing 


New  Golden-Ease  in 
Teaching  and  Learning  — 
that’s  what  the  new 
Underwood  Golden  Touch 
Electric  brings  to  your 
typing  classes. 


GOLDEN  TOUCH  TYPING  FEATURES: 

K6yboQrcl  AAQr0in*S0ttin0  —  easiest  and  quickest  to  learn! 
Keyboard  Tabulation  —  for  bolanced  operation  with  either  hand. 

Left  and  Right-Hand  Carriage  Return  —  easy  reach  far 

whichever  hand  you  prefer  to  use. 

Golden  Touch  Keys  —  lightest,  most  responsive  touch  ever! 

Automatic  Paper-Centering  Carriage  —  for  really 

professional-looking  work. 


BecoMe  td 

THE  NATURAL  WAY  ADDING  MACHINE 


lO-key  with  patented  hand-fittinj;;  keyboard  and 
^  Visible  Check  window  {see  each  item) 

I  is  most  efficient  way 

_l_  to  teach — and  learn — addition 


"The  business  trend  to  10-key 
adding;  is  clear.  And  the 
Natural  It  ay  Friden  is 
doing  a  lot  to  speed  it. 

Vidrk  goes  quickly  and 
accurately  with  each  item 
seen  before  it  prints  or 
a<lds.  Many  <uher  > 

features  you  will  '  M 


approve, 


Bmuae  UA  THE  THINKITG  MACHINE  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 


Fully  automatic  Fkiden  ('.alci  latok  is  mo 
tical  for  instru(*tion  in  modern  business 
work.  Most  \ersatile.  simplest  to  operate! 


Rent  or  buy — have  a  Fri<leii  Man  demonstrate.  Friden 
(^\LCl  LA  HM.  Machine ( A).,  Inc.,  San  Leandro, California. 
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7 his  Symbol  Shows 
YOUR  Faith  in  Us 

YOU,  OUR  HE.ADEHS, 
arc  the  most  important 
facts  in  our  publishing 
livi's.  Serving  yon  is  the 
most  importaiit  fuiictioii 
ol  BEW— and  we  value  an  impartial 
measiin'  of  how  well  we  do  this. 

Our  iiUMiihiTship  in  the  .Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  ol  ( iireul.itioiis  hriiigs  us  that 
measure;  and  we  are  proud  of  being 
the  only  biisiiiess-edueatiou  puhliea- 
tioii  entitled  to  disijl.iy  its  symbol  on 
om  masthead.  Oiiee  each  year,  an 
experii'iieed  .A  H  (’  auditor  calls  al 
our  ofliee  to  review  and  report  on  your 
lu'w  and  riiiewal  siihseriptious— the 
cash  ballots  o-i  east  in  our  favor, 
rhe  auditor  examines  all  our  books 
tor  solid  mmierieal  facts  about  the 
eireiilatioii  progr«‘ss— progress  that  is 
madi-  possible  only  by  your  satislae- 
tioii  and  your  liking  lor  our  publica¬ 
tion. 

I'lie  ABU  symbol  stands  lor  eir- 
eiilatioii  integrity.  Eoimded  forty-one 
years  ago  by  a  group  of  advertisers, 
ad  agi'iieies,  and  publishers  who 
wi.sli(‘d  to  establish  a  eummoiily  ae- 
eepti'd  definition  ol  net  paiil  eireul.i- 
tioii,  tb(‘  Biire.m  is  a  voluntary,  non¬ 
profit,  c<)-oi)erafive  orgaiiizatioii  with 
3766  memlx'is.  Bcsiness  Edi'caiion 
U  oni.i)  joined  its  ranks  in  1956. 

riie  preeisi*  examination  we  receive 
Irom  .A  B  C;  directly  benefits  you,  and 
all  our  readers.  Advertisers  can  .ifford 
to  iLse  only  magazines  reatl  by  a 
sizable  aiidienee.  .And  wlieii  they  buy 
space  in  our  pages  to  tell  you  about 
their  goods  and  .services,  they  pay 
inueli  of  our  total  expense.  Beeau.se 
the  .A  B  audit  provi's  your  pur- 
ebases  ol  our  publication  and  thus 
wins  advertiser  attention  and  eoii- 
fidenee,  \M‘  earn  the  money  needed 
to  assemble  (lie  leatiires  and  articles 
you  want,  and  we  can  m.ike  every 
issue  more  iut<‘n-stiiig. 

.As  we  study  the  audited  report  of 
our  net  paid  eireiilatioii,  we  (piiekly 
learn  bow  you,  our  readers,  value 
our  piiblisbiiig  elfort.  That  is  why 
Bisinkss  hau'CATioN  World  joins, 
ibis  month,  in  displaying  the  A  B  (’ 
SNinbol— measure  of  .service  to  readers 
aiitl  mark  of  iiiti'grity  in  reporting 
eireiilatioii  facts.  , 

I’lri.isiier 
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’^^Sraphing 


try  the  mimeograph  that  gets  top  grades 


It’s  the  new  A.  B.  Dick  electric-drive,  table-top 
mimeograph.  Model  437. 

Teaching  ease  because  operating  instructions 
are  mounted  permanently  on  the  machine  with 
all  controls  clearly  identified. 

Good  student  results  because  of  features  like 
the  new  dual-roll  feed  which  can  be  set  over  the 
margins  of  the  paper  to  eliminate  lint  in  the 
copy  area. 

Good  student  results  because  the  machine  can 
be  changed  from  black  to  color  inks  (or  from  color 


to  black)  with  no  change  of  cylinder  or  rollers. 

Supplies  savings  because  you  can  use  the  new 
inks  that  let  you  mimeograph  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper  without  slip-sheeting.  The  automatic 
inking  and  ink-recovery  system  let  you  have  the 
full  measure  of  each  pound  of  ink  you  use.  And 
if  the  copy  area  is  short  you  can  save  still  more 
money  with  note-size  or  post -card  stencils. 

All  A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  products  are  for 
use  with  all  makes  of  suitable  stencil  duplicating 
products. 


ABDICK 

THE  FIRST  NAME  IN  DUPLICATING 


For  more  information 
simply  mail 
the  coupon.  ^ 


A.  B,  Dick  Company 

.■iTtX)  Touhy  Avenue,  ChicaRO  31,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  the  new  A.  B.  Dick  mimeo¬ 
graph,  Model  437. 

Name . Position . 


School . 

Address . . . . 

City . State, 
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the  om 
manual  typeivviter 
designed 
for  teaching! 


What  do  teachers  want  most  in  a  manual  typewriter?  We  went  into 
the  schools  to  find  out.  And,  much  of  what  we  found  out  has  gone  into 
this  new  Remington  Standard.  Eminently  suited  to  the  classroom, 
this  superb  typewriter’s  many  exclusive  features  simplify  the  teaching 
of  typing . . .  help  students  make  progress  more  quickly  than  with 
ordinary  manual  typewriters.  Call  or  write  your  local  Remington 
Rand  repre.sentative  now  and  have  him  present  the  complete  story  to 
you  and  your  class. 


BUSINKSS  KDUCAHON  WOKI.I) 


the  beautiful  new  1956  Remington 

with  margins  so  simple .  .  .  you  teach 


here 


indeed  is  a  manual  typewriter  just  made  for  the  dassroom 


7iew  margins! 

Visible,  sturdy,  finger-tip  control, 
no  moving  of  carriage.  Combined 
with  the  exclusive  Remington 
Perfect  Positioning  Scale,  it’s  the 
easiest  approach  ever  developed 
to  the  setting  of  margins. 

You  teach  them  only  once! 


new  scales! 

Easy  to  see,  thanks  to  the  new, 
highly-visible  red  on  white  scale 
faces.  Easy  to  learn,  the  exclusive 
Perfect  Positioning  Scale,  developed 
by  a  teacher  of  typing,  offers  the 
fastest,  easiest  and  most  accurate 
way  to  learn  the  centering  of 
letters  and  headings. 


7iew  touch! 

Tne  highly-responsive  Tested  Tempo 
Touch  will  help  students  attain 
speed  in  less  time  and  with  less 
effort  than  ever  before  possible.  It’s 
the  fastest,  most  responsive  ever 
built  into  any  manual  typewriter. 
Touch-conscious  teachers  and 
students  instantly  feel  the 
difference. 


Standard 


new  styling! 


Smart  new  styling  and  scientifically 
researched  eye-ease  color  add 
to  the  overall  good  appearance  of 
any  classroom ...  so  pleasant  for 
both  students  and  teachers. 


them  only  once! 


71  ew  service- 
economy  design! 

Fold-a-matic  construction  permits 
serviceman  to  open  typewriter 
"like  a  book’’  exposing  all  working 
p.irts  for  instant,  easy,  at-desk 
servicing.  Special  part  reinforcement 
challenges  the  extra  hard  usage  of 
speed  tests  and  constant  application 
by  both  day  and  evening  classes. 


The  First  Name  in  Typewriters 


DIVISION  OF  SPERRY  RAND 


CORPORATION 
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OFFICE 


Pets 


-erase 
without  a 

\ 

trace  j 

No  mistake  about  it!  ' 
No  eraser  in  the  past 
fifty  years  has  made  ‘ 
such  an  impression  as 
AW  Faber’s  pencil- 
shaped,  white-polished 
EraserStik 

It  IS  an  important  | 
tool  for  every  girl 
who  is  ambitious  to  get 
promotions  and  pay 
increases — because  it 
helps  her  turn  out 
beautiful  letters 
EraserStik  erases 
without  a  trace,  leaves 
no  frizzles,  no  ghosts. 
Takes  out  a  single 
letter  without  blurring 
the  word 

No  mistake  about  it,  ■ 
EraserStiks  are  office 
pets — and  so  are  the 
girls  who  use  them.  | 

7099  without  brush  1 0f  . 

7099B  with  brush  20f  { 

TEACHERS  FREE  sample 
available  for  class  demon¬ 
stration.  Write  on  school 
stationery. 


A.W.FABER 

CASTELL 


a 

O 

t'- 

<L 

c/i 

3 

© 


i 

§ 

!  cc 

I  LU 

‘■X 

:  a: 

:  a. 

iOC) 


pi 

a 

ca 

< 


5r\ 

CX 

.  UJ 

CD 

tr 

a 

i  Pi 

;s 

< 


PENCIL  CO.,  INC.  NEWARK  3,  N.  J. 


THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


A  r  rHE  BOTTOM  of  this  page  you’ll  find  the  prohlciu  jiro.sontcd 
in  this  column  last  mouth,  along  with  a  suggested  solution.  Mere’s 
this  month’s  problem: 

The  backward  administration  of  iny  school  re(|uires  that,  every  E'ri- 
day,  I  waste  my  time  drawing  up  a  series  of  detailed  lesson  plans 
for  each  of  my  classes  to  he  held  the  following  week,  so  that,  in  the 
unlikely  event  that  a  substitute  teacher  takes  over  my  work,  she 
“won’t  just  mark  time.”  Since  present-day  teachers’  manuals  give  com¬ 
plete  step-by-step  instructions,  why  can’t  I  just  list  the  pages  to  he 
covered?  How  can  I  protest  this  unfair  demand? 

B.  K. 

What  siigge.stions  do  you  have  for  this  teacher?  Send  them,  along  with 
any  problems  of  your  own  that  are  bothering  you,  to  Problem  C]liiiie, 
Business  Flducation  World,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York  30,  New  York. 
Bemember:  For  the  most  interesting  and  ehallenging  problem  submitted 
to  this  department  on  or  before  May  1,  1957,  we  offer  a  prizt*  of  $10; 
for  the  next  best,  a  prize  of  $5.  For  the  best  solution  that  is  submitted 
to  ns  by  the  same  date,  we  offer  a  prize  of  $25;  for  the  next  best,  a 
prize  of  $15. 

Incidentally,  there’s  no  need  to  restrict  your  suggested  solution  to  this 
month’s  problem;  feel  free  to  comment  on  last  mouth’s,  too. 

Last  Month's  Problem 

/  had  a  very  fine  typing  class.  Then  suddenly,  a  airl  lehu  teas  a  rnnioi- 
monger  came  in.  She  started  a  rumor  that  I  teas  a  hard  teacher  and 
that  exams  tcere  going  to  he  very  diffieut.  Almost  before  I  knete  it, 
she  had  some  of  the  other  students  so  seared  that  they  stopped  doing 
their  best  teork.  She  teetit  at  all  this  in  a  very  tjuiek  and  methodical 
tvay,  recruiting  to  her  aid  a  boy  tvho  teas  naturally  a  grumbler  and 
had  a  record  of  difficulties  in  other  .schools.  /  teomler  tehal  other 
teachers  tvotdd  have  done  and  tehat  I  should  do  about  siutilar  eases 
in  the  future. 

\.  C. 

P.  S.  Since  mine  is  a  medium-size  class,  I  have  been  alloteiug 
“visiting'’  privileges  during  class— when  I  am  too  busy,  more  tulvatieed 
students  may  help  slower  ones,  if  they  do  so  (piietly. 


Suggested  Solution 

Dear  \.  C.: 

In  my  own  school.  I’ve  found  that 
a  schoolroom  is  like  a  ship  and  one 
rumor-carrier  like  a  saboteur  boring  a 
hole  in  the  bottom.  If  the  saboteur  is 
not  stopped  (piickly,  the  whole  ship 
starts  going  down.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances,  a  teacher  has  to  fight  for  her 
class  in  the  subtlest  ways. 

First  of  all.  I’d  try  to  get  at  the  root 
of  what’s  troubling  this  girl.  I  suspect 
you’d  find  that  she’s  trying  to  cover 
np  some  special  area  of  ignorance  or 


scholastic  deficiency  of  her  own  that 
makes  your  course  seem  h;ird  to  her— 
spelling,  or  Fnglish,  for  instance.  Why 
not  give  her  a  ehance  to  tell  you  about 
it  in  the  quiet  of  the  conference  room, 
and  then  try  to  schedule  special  help 
to  solve  her  problem?  Perhaps  it  might 
help  to  call  off  ten  of  the  spelling 
words  for  her  each  day,  or  give  her 
help  on  grammar  rules.  If  you  don’t 
have  time  to  do  this  iiersonally,  per¬ 
haps  a  trusted  older  student  could 
come  to  the  rescue— or  maylx'  your 
school  has  special  counselors  or 
coaches  for  just  such  cases. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  your  proh- 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


nroj&Duts  it  on  the  desks  of: 


.  CATERPILLA 

O  CROWN  ZELIERBACH  CORPORATION 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


PEI\’N!>»YI.V.\.\IA  KAlLlt«»AI» 


These  outstanding  companies  have  achieved  success  through  the  years  by  alert  far-sighted  management. 
Today  in  their  offices  figure  work  is  speeded  with  automation  for  figures.  Today  businesses 
large  and  small  rely  on  Monro-Matic  desk  calculators. 

The  new  Monro-Matic  Duplex  Calculator  actually  speeds  the  answers  to  several  problems  simultaneously. 

It  adds  as  it  multiplies,  adds  as  it  divides,  and  by  storing  individual  answers  automatically 
eliminates  addition  or 

subtraction  of  results  when  ^  ^  ^  X 

the  final  answer  is  neelod  ^©6  Ih©  MAN  frOm  MONROE 

Apply  this  to  your  business.  for  calcu lath 

Write  or  telephone  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  Inc.  adding 

ACCOUNTING 

General  offices:  Orange,  N.  J.  Offices  throughout  the  world.  data  process 


for  CALCULATING 


ACCOUNTING 


DATA  PROCESSING 
MACHINES 
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AlUSTRITE 


<B) 


ADJUSTMENT 

Height  Desired  iiTTi.  li  H*  u  (tI' 


FOR  PRACTICING  PROPER  POSTURE 
IN  THE  CLASSROOM 


II K. 


Model 
TSC  I  520 

HanIwiMKi  shiIiIIihI  neat 
adjusta  IK"  to  21". 
backrest  ad  justs  !i". 


Ntd  ice  I  li;t(  the  .seat  isju.stthe  right  height 
a. Ill  t  le  itack  rest  is  in  the  correct  position 
tor  proper  seating  posture.  Both  .seat  and 
Itacarest  are  quickly  and  easily  adjusted 
hy  the  student.  With  AJIJST- 
HI'PE  the  teacher  can  dem¬ 
onstrate  and  the  student  can  practice  propt-r 
posture  as  it  is  prescribed. 

A  posture  type  chair  with  seat  adjustment 
<»f  IH"  to  21",  backrest  horizontal  and -ver¬ 
tical  adjustment  of  5".  Ideal  for  teaching 
and  practicing  posture  in  typing  and  other 
business  ctas.ses.  Itea.sonably  priced. 

32  MODELS  IN  THE  AJUSTRITE  LINE 
GUARANTEED  FREE  TRIAL 


n^aiiist  failure  due  tu 
d«*lc'<‘!ive  material  or 
workmanship  for  a 
IMTiiMl  of  years. 


Satnplt^  furnishiMl  for  dtl-day 
trial  without  ohli^ation.  Scmd 
for  illustrattsl  foid«‘r. 


AJUSTO  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
2144  Madison  Ave.  •  Toledo  2,  Ohio 


m  INK 

^  STAINED 


SCHOOL  TESTEO 
tnil  Teacher  Approved 

The  Liberty  Copyholder  holds  text  at  cor¬ 
rect  eye  level  and  angle  for  faster,  better 
typing,  quicker  learning  .  . .  teaches  good 
business  practice  too!  So  low  in  cost 
every  typewriter  desk  can  have  one. 

ORDER  NOW  by  Mail  if  not  ovoitable  from 
your  locol  stotionor. 

BANKERS  BOX  COMPANY 

^•cord  Sforag9  Equipment  Sine*  1919 
7'0  S  Dearborn  St  •  Chicogo  5,  Ml.  BE  10 


HANDS 

in  seconds— keep 
them  soft  and  smooth 


INK 

REMOVER 


Rich  in  Lanolin.  Pleasantly  scenttd.  in  tre-am 
or  liquid  form,  simply  rub  on  ink  stained 
hands  and  rinse  off!  Its  gentle  action  never 
irrit.ttcs;  always  leaves  your  hands  soft.  sm(M)th 
,inii  lit, til.'  Removes  stamp  pad.  Hekto.  carhtin. 
and  other  ink  stains  quickly.  Availahle  at  your 
local  stationer  in  tube,  bottle  or  lar. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Write  ttnlay  for  your  free  trial  bottle  of 
Heyer  Hekto  Ink  Remover.  Simply  write  to: 


THE  HEYER  CORPORATION 


1844  S.  Kostner  Ave.,  Chicago  23,  III. 


Icin,  your  “hardness  ”  as  a  teacher,  it 
may  be  that  this  girl  and  the  type  of 
student  slie  is  able  to  influence  have 
a  preconceivt'd  idea  of  a  teacher  as 
an  authoritarian  fimire.  Some  people 
hate  authority.  Stutlents  who  liave 
either  been  sulijeetetl  to  too  muefi 
authority  or  wlio  liave  lu'cn  rejected 
—at  home  or  in  other  schools -hrinp 
their  high-tension  emotional  problems 
with  them  right  into  your  classroom. 

I  don’t  think  yon  can  afford  to  reject 
tluMii  there,  too.  \\’ithont  showing  ir 
ritation  when  personal  slights  ar<‘  di¬ 
rected  at  you,  you  must,  after  all,  he 
firm  in  defending  the  right  of  the 
class  as  a  whole  to  gain  the  edneatioii 
they  need  to  hold  jobs. 

The  old  rule,  “Praise  should  he 
given  in  public  and  rt'primand  in  pri¬ 
vate,”  is  a  good  01U-.  Shifting  some 
of  the  authority  onto  student  shoulders 
helps,  to.  Yon  might: 

•  .\pi)oint  a  monitor  to  eh«-ek  the 
heat  or  air  conditioning— alter  careful 
iiistrnetion  from  you,  of  course. 

•  Let  a  trusted  student  tak*'  eluoge 
oeeasionalK . 

•  .Assign  special  (hiidieating  pro¬ 
jects,  related  to  the  teaching,  that  may 
1)<‘  signed  hy  students  for  eri'dit. 

•  Delegate*  fnnetions  on  student 
new  spaiiers  and  plaxs. 

These  things  can  he*  used  to  |)nsh 
the  class  work  forward  and  get  the 
students  themselves  working  both  on 
their  own  and  as  a  t»“ani.  Such  pro¬ 
jects  are  espeeialK  good  for  problem 
students,  who  can  he  infliu-need  lor 
good  hy  nion*  r»‘lial)le  stu(h*nts.  At 
the*  same  time,  it’s  not  advisable  to 
loiee  group  partieijiation  on  shy  stii 
dents  too  soon. 

You  mention  “visiting”  privih-ges 
dining  typing  class.  This  will  work 
with  mature  and  reliable  students,  hut 
it  should  he  a  privilege  that  is  earned. 
Soinetiines  a  firm  hand  is  m’eessaiy 
for  the  good  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 
I'he  minute  f  sjyot  :t  ininoi -carrier,  I 
(piaranfine  this  |ierson-polit«*ly,  hnl 
firniK  and  definitelv.  I  don’t  let  hei 
visit  during  class  until  she  has  eaughi 
up  with  lur  own  work  and  has 
changed  her  personality  for  the  hett«‘i . 

.Above  all,  if  yon  keep  yoni  own 
smiling  side  up,  yon  will  have  enough 
Iriends  among  the*  students  to  earr\ 
your  program  tlirough.  good  teacher 
is  part  lawyer,  part  actor,  part  parent 
-hnt,  first  of  all,  friend  and  helper. 
Awaken  their  interest,  and  you’ll  have 
an  eager  group  going  forward  because 
thev  rc'allv  want  to  learn.  Sonic*  psy 
ehologists  have*  tried  to  jirove  that 
people*  do  the-ir  best  work  when  the\ 
are  unhappy .  Although  others  may 
sc*e  somc*thiiig  in  this,  1  elisagre*e  witli 
it. 

M.ahy  MeCieiyy.w  Si.M’i'KV 
Satiotuil  Himtiess  School 
Washiiiiitoa,  D.  C. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCAI  ION  WOBEI) 


lor  llif  gruwlli  III  ('(iii>utiifr  iii  mir  t-ronoiiu . 

1 1  i'  I  lii>  samr  coiiMjmfr  cnMlil  I  ha  I  iMHic  uf  |  lie  rra'(iii> 
Inr  the  hi<:li  >laii(lanl  of  li\  iiij'  we  ar<*  all  ciijov  itijj;. 

SiiH  i'  llw  liij^li  'cIkmiI  ami  collcp-  ^liidciili-  ul  ludav 
will  luTdiiif  the  lamiK  head'  ol  tnimuruw.  il 
lial  lhat  th<‘\  Im‘  tiiadr  laniiliar  with  the  variuii'  hirin' 
ul  crrdil  and  liuw  |o  makr  'cn'ihlr  n~r  ul  llirin. 
(diai’i'f  artunni'.  lime  [lavniunl'  and  rash  luaiis  will 
'uun  he  im|iurlanl  rcunumic  tuuls  that  ran.  whrn 
ii'ud  |iru|M‘rl\.  make  ihrir  lives  richer  and  ha|i|iier. 

'lull  1  an  bring  such  inlurnialiun  lu  Nuiir  stndenis 
in  an  inlerc'ling,  eumpleteU  uhjeetive  wav  h\  using 
the  hhn'lri|i  leeinre.  ”lluw  lu  I  'C  (luiisiiiner  (iredil 
\\  iselv.'"  I'rudueed  h\  ihe  ( iunsuriiur  Kdiiealiun  De- 
partinenl  ul  lluiisehuld  I  inanee  ( iurpuratiun.  i' 
uhjeeliM-  and  liineliuiial.  \\ailahle  un  Iree  luan  lur 
line  week,  ^un  pa\  unl\  reinrn  pu'lage. 

\  huiiklel  that  will  he  helpinl  lu  \un  in  an\  dis- 
eu"iun  III  eredil  is.  ”( iun'iimer  (  redil  Kael'  l  ur  ^un  ’ 
|inhli'hed  h\  Wc'lern  Ixc'erve  I  niversilv. 

Ill  gel  a  Iree  eu|iv  ul  the  huuklel  ur  a  print  ul  the 
lilnislrip,  jii't  ehei'k  tin*  eunpun  heliiw.  Du  it  ludav. 


HOISEIIOI.D  FINANCE  TORPOR  VTION 

Consumer  Education  Department  \n.  liW 

9h)  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  (diieago  1 1,  lllinoi.s 

□  Please  send  me  the  lilnislrip.  'dluw  lo  I'se 

sinner  (aedil  \\  iselv."  Preferred  dale _ 

Alternate  date 


(iitiin  n"" 

I.C14  lO* 


This  material  is  made  availahle  to 
teachers  as  a  part  of  this  company's 

broad  program  to  provide  expert 
financial  advice  to  American  families. 


□  Please  send  me  a  free  eiipy  id  “(ainsiimer  ('redit 
Facts  for  ^oii.*’ 


N\MK 


CONSUMER  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 


ADIIBKSS 


HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


T\TK 


CITY 


SCHOOL  OR  OBf;\MZ\TION 
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BEWARE 


Your  Bank  Account 


ERNEST  W.  FAIR 


of  buying  any  dictionary  i 
said  to  be 

"just  as  good”  as  a 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 

You  buy  a  dictionary  for  one  sound 
reason.  You  want  to  be  right  and  to 
know  that  you’re  right. 

The  one  desk-size  dictionary  that 
fully  and  absolutely  justifies  such  con¬ 
fidence  is  Webster’s  New  Collegiate, 
published  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company. 
Nothing  less  than  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster  can  be  “just  as  good.” 


THE  BEST  costs  you  no  more: 
$5  plain.  $6  thumb-indexed. 


Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  based  on  the  unabridged 
Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition  —  relied  on  as  “the 
Supreme  Authority”  throughout  the 
English-speaking  world. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  produced  by  a  company 
which  has  specialized  entirely  in  dic¬ 
tionary  publishing  —  for  over  100  years. 

Only  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  experts  who  are  spe¬ 
cialists  in  dictionary  making. 

And  Webster's  New  Collegiate,  by 
Merriam,  is  required  or  recommended 
by  nearly  all  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country. 

When  you  visit  your  department, 
book,  or  stationery  store,  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  the  best,  Webster’s  New  Collegiate 
Dictionary  —  a  genuine  Merriam- 
Webster.  Ask  for  it  by  name. 

REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

G.  A  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield  2,  Most. 


MOKH  iiiist()iK<’pti()ns  exist  about 
l)aiik  accounts  lliaii  about  al¬ 
most  any  otlier  subject.  I  sually  sucli 
luisc-ouceptious  are  eorrected  by  a 
tragic  incident  that  costs  real  money. 

Here  are  the  more  important  facts 
\()U  sboukl  bi'  aware  of  in  accepting 
cheeks  and  in  writing  your  own 
cln'eks.  [flic  legal  citations  on  wliicli 
tbes(‘  statements  are  based  will  be 
supplied  on  retpiest.— Kditor.] 

1 .  A  bank  is  under  no  obligation  to 
accept  di-posits  offi'red  to  it;  but, 
once  it  does  ;iccept  a  deposit,  it  as¬ 
sumes  the  obligation  to  use  ordinary 
care  and  diligence  in  ar-eom|»lisbiiig 
collection  of  aii\  cheeks  deposited. 
.\eglc-ct  or  default  of  the  collecting 
bank  renders  it  liable  for  any  loss 
to  the  ownca  of  the  cheek. 

2.  Even  though  a  bank  agrees  with 
>on,  the  depositor,  to  honor  f/on; 
oxc-rdraft  chc>ek,  it  is  not  liable  to 
the  holder  of  a  check  for  refusing 
pax  inent  in  a  case  xvhere  the  payment 
xxonld  ox’crdraxx  your  account. 

3.  A  bank  is  nut  only  justified  in 
refusing  to  pay  a  cheek  not  properly 
signed,  but  it  is  undcT  an  oWigrtfion 
to  its  depositor  to  refuse  to  honor 
such  a  cheek. 

4.  As  a  depositor,  you  need  not 
use  the  blank  check  forms  prepared 
by  xoiir  bank;  you  can  use  a  blank 
cheek  issued  by  some  other  bank 
provided  xou  change  the  name  on  it. 
iTie  laxv  has  held  that  a  bank  is  not 
guilty  of  iic‘gligenee  in  Jiaying  a  check 
mc-rely  bevause  the  check  xxas  clraxvii 
on  a  blank  issued  by  some  other  bank. 

5.  Title  to  a  check  passes  to  a  bank 
xxhen  the  bank  becomes  absolutely 
rc‘sponsible  to  the  dc-positor  for  the 
amount— except  xvheii  a  check  is  en¬ 
dorsed  “for  collection,”  in  xvhich  case 
title  remains  xvith  the  depositor,  and 
the  bank  is  acting  as  his  agent  in 
making  the  collection  on  that  chc*ck. 

6.  When  you  deposit  a  check  for 
collection  in  your  bank,  the  b;)nk  is 
entitled  to  charge  it  back  to  your 


.icconnt  and  ri'voke  the  credit  prex  i 
onsly  gixen  yon  if  it  is  niiabh'  fm 
any  reason  to  collect  the  check— un¬ 
less  the  bank  has  been  guilty  of  neg- 
ligc-nc-e  oi  has  in  .some  xxay  misle«l 
xou.  Should  there  be  insufficient  funds 
in  your  ;icconnt  at  the  time  of  return 
of  the  check,  the  bank  can  legalK 
colle  ct  the  sum  from  xon. 

7.  There  is  no  legal  obligation  on 
xon  as  a  depositor  to  use  protective 
devices  in  prep;ning  checks. 

8.  Although  the  rule's  enacted  for 
clearing-house  operations  are  binding 
on  its  member  banks,  they  arc'  not, 
as  a  gc'iieiid  rule,  pc'iinittccl  to  haxc' 
any  effect  on  the  rights  of  outsiders, 
such  ;is  dc'positors  of  those  banks. 
fX'positors  cannot  bc'  bound  by  such 
rules,  nor  haxe  they  the  right  to 
claim  any  benefit  under  them,  nnlc'ss 
the'  parties  contract  xvith  refc'rc'iicc' 
to  the  rule's. 

9.  The  obligation  of  your  bank  in 
rc'ceiving  a  check  deposited  for  collc'c- 
tion  docs  not  end  xvhen  it  sends  thc' 
chc'ck  out  in  the  usual  course  of  bnsi- 
nc'ss.  If  the  chc'ck  is  not  cic'arc'd 
xvithiu  a  rc'a.sonable  time,  the  bank 
is  obliged  to  take  steps  to  find  out 
XX  by  the  amount  has  not  bc'cn  re¬ 
mitted  and  to  report  to  you. 

10.  When  you  endor.se  a  chc'ck,  dc'- 
posit  it  in  your  bank,  and  are  given 
crc'dit  for  the  amount  as  cash  on 
the  books  of  the  bank,  the  bank 
cannot  charge  back  thc  amount  it  thc' 
chc'ck  is  not  collc'cted  beeau.sc'  it  has 
bt'cn  lost  in  the  mail. 

1 1 .  You  cannot  legally  present  a 
postdated  chc'ck  lor  collection  until 
the  date  shoxvn  on  it.  The  laxv  has 
held  that  such  a  chc'ck  is  to  be 
considered  nonexistent  prior  to  the 
date  xvritteu  on  it.  Nor  can  you 
Ic'gally  induce  the  bank  to  .set  aside 
bc'forchand  the  amount  in  the 
drawees  account,  c'vcn  though  he  has 
funds  to  cover  it. 

12.  Be  careful  xvhen  you  accept  a 
travelc'r’s  cfieck.  If  one  is  lost  by  the 
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Makes  teaching  and  learning  easier! 


VISIBLE,  AUTOMATIC  MARGINS  -  lilt* 
easifsi.  fastest  margin  setting  of  all.  Indicators 
show  exact  location  on  margin  scale. 


FINGERTIP  KEYSET  TAB  CONTROLS- 
C:on\eniently  placed  on  facing  panel;  instant, 
precision  set  and  clear;  simplilies  tabulation 
recpiired  in  all  types  of  professional  work. 

ADJUSTABLE  SPACING  -  .Simplifies  right 
margin  justilication  and  “error  correction.” 

ALL  THE  “PROFESSIONAL”  FEATURES 
—  assuring  a  thorough  preparation  for  the 
business  world. 


INTERCHANGEABLE  PLATEN  —  1  eacb 
on  the  machine  that  gives  you  the  “Ouick- 
Switch”  platen,  that  makes  the  V'isOmatic  a 
specialimi  writing  machine. 

BALANCED  LINE  SPACING  —  Save  miles 
of  “reach”  with  one-space  movement  of  the 
lever  for  single  spacing;  two-space  movement 


R.C.Allen  Business  Machines. Inc. 

67t  Fr«nt  Avt.,  N.  W.,  Grand  Ropidt,  Michipon 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

Without  obligation,  please  send  me  more  information 
about  the  R.  C.  Allen  VisOmatic  Typewriter. 


PRICED  AT  A  LOW 
LOW  SPECIAL 
SCHOOL  PRICE! 


NAME — 
SCHOOL- 
ADDRESS 
CITY _ - 


R.C.AlIen  Business  Machines.Inc. 

678  Front  Ave.,  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


ZONE _ STATE. 


'  LUjI/MI/uL... 

^  ®JS/ais</e// 

^  KLENZO-Z^/;7i 


•  erases  single  letters 

more  easily 

•  saves  time  and  effort 


At  all  stationers— or  write  for 
FREE  SAMPLE  530  T  KLENZO  Thin 
531-T  with  Brush 


person  to  wlioin  it  is  issued  and  is 
pair!  on  form'd  signatures,  the  hank 
is  liable  to  the  owner  tor  the  amount. 
The  hank,  however,  may  sue  any 
prior  endorser  who  aeeepted  the 
traveh-r’s  eheek  on  a  lorm’il  sit'iiatiire. 


13.  It  never  pays  to 

your  cheeks,  II  \oii  hold  . 
its  drawei  dies,  \on  nia\ 


14.  You  can't  "duek”  those  sravier- 
charjres  that  hanks  exaet  ajiainst  your 
eheckiiiK  ai'eonnts.  I\irt  ol  \oiir  oriy- 
inal  eontraet  with  the  hank  invokes 
its  right  to  make  sni  li  i  harges.  I  he 
only  was  to  asiiid  them  is  to  maint.iin 
a  balance  large  enough  to  ollsr-t  the 
“costs”  of  sour  aeconnt. 


15.  Have  you  taken  a  note  in  set¬ 
tling  an  accoiint?  Keei)  this  in  iniinl: 
a  bank  that  discounts  for  a  customer 
such  a  note  of  a  third  party  and 
|)laces  the  procer'ds  to  the  customer’s 
credit  cannot,  on  the  noiipasinent  of 
the  note,  charge  it  back  to  his  account 
until  after  it  has  taken  .steps  to  charge 
the  customer  as  endors(*r  on  the  note. 


BLAISDEll  PENCIL  CO.,  BETHAYRES,  PA 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


16.  If  you  had  a  check  drawn  on 
another  bank  where,  although  the 
drawer  had  “insufficient  funds,”  his 
bank  cashed  the  check  anyway,  the 
bank  has  no  legal  right  to  .seek  col¬ 
lection  of  the  amount  paid  to  you. 
The  bank  must  look  to  its  customer 
to  repay  the  amount  and  not  to  the 
person  to  whom  it  paid  the  money. 


17.  There  are  many  rules  and 
regulations  on  your  deposit  slip  or 
in  the  front  of  your  deposit  book. 
They  are  well  worth  reading  and 
studying  now  and  then,  for  they  form 
the  bank’s  contract  with  you  in  han¬ 
dling  all  phases  of  your  account.  As  a 
general  proposition,  however,  the  law 
has  held  that  a  bank  cannot  enter  into 
a  valid  contract  with  a  depositor  pro¬ 
tecting  that  bank  from  liability  for 
losses  caused  bv  its  own  negligence. 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 


As  the  nation's  leading  manulacturers 
and  distributors  of  Business  Training 
Furniture,  we  welcome  your  inquiries. 
We  will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  and 
recommendations  on  your  specific  needs. 
Write  us  todoy.  A  copy  of  our  free 
catalog  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 


of  top- bound  books 

V  Relieves  eye  stroin,  tension;  promotes  accuracy, 
speed 

V  8"  X  11'  X  1'  size:  fits  all  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storage 

V  Twe  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  peiKils 

V  Will  not  "wolk"  off  desk 

y  Attractive  colors  (green,  brown,  ivory,  art-metal 

fray,  yellow) 

mooth  surface  provides  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  oppeoronce 

y  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  polystyrene 
plastic 

PRICES 

1-11  Copybook  Holders  $2.00  eoch 

12-48  Copybook  Holders  1.75  each 

49-96  Copybook  Holders  1.60  each 

97  and  more  .  1.50  eoch 

Prices  F.O.B.  San  Diego,  California 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Oept.  B,  2227  Fern  St.,  Son  Diage  4,  Calif. 


•  Drop  Head  Typing  Desks 
a  Adjustable  Typing  Desks 

•  Stationary  Typing  Desks 
a  Economy  Typing  Tables 
a  Bookkeeping  Desks 

a  Art  Desks 

a  Typist's  Posture  Chairs 


18.  The  endorsement  of  a  check 
“for  collection”  does  not  pass  title  to 
the  check.  When  the  check  is  so 
endorsetl  and  delivered  to  a  bank,  the 
bank  takes  it  merely  as  the  agent  of 
the  endorser  for  the  purpose  in¬ 
dicated;  and  title  remains  with  the 
(‘udorser. 


DESKS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Bridgeport  6,  Connecticut 


BUSINESS  EDUC.VnON  W()H1,|) 
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Here’s  the  secret 


of  the  world’s  V  most  popular  timesaving,  money¬ 
saving  dictating  machine  —the  Dictaphone 

TIME-MASTER.  The  secret  isThe  DICTABELT  record., 
crystal  clear,  unbreakable,  mailable,  economical.  You  work 
more  easily  with  DICTABELTS  . . .  your  students  O  land 
the  good  jobs  when  they  know  DICTABELT  transcribing. 
Write  •  for  details  of  Dictaphone’s  School  S\ 
Rental-at-Cost  Plan. 


DICTAPHONE  Corporation, 

.^20  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y 


In  Canada,  write  Dictaphone  Corporation,  Ltd  204  EgUnton  Ave.,  East,  Toronto  ...  in  England,  Dictaphone  Company,  Ltd.,  17-19 
Stratford  Place,  London  W.l.  Dictaphone,  Time-Master,  and  Dictabelt  are  registered  trade-marks  of  Dictaphone  Corporation. 
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Our  students 
learn  faster 
and  better  on 
Burro  ui>;hs 
machines’" 


Teachers  and  employers  alike  find  they 


^et  better  results  from  Burroughs  machines 


Experienced  business  teachers  in  the  nations  lead-  Some  of  the  training  courses  available  are. 
ing  schools  have  told  us  again  and  again  that  their 
students  master  the  principles  of  business  machine 
operation  faster  and  more  thoroughly  when  they  are 
trained  on  Burroughs  machines. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  for  this.  First,  students 
learn  faster  because  there  is  less  to  learn — advanced 
automatic  features  on  Burroughs  machines  eliminate 
the  need  for  many  movements  and  mental  calculations 
required  in  the  operation  of  other  machines. 

Second,  students  prefer  to  use  Burroughs  machines, 
in  school  and  on  the  job,  because  they  are  easier. 

Burroughs  offers  you  valuable  educational  helps,  too 
— facilitating  training  of  students  with  teaching  aids 
and  courses  of  instruction.  For  full  details,  simply 
fill  in  this  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 

“Burroughs"  and  "Sensimofic"  are  trademarks. 


Ten-Key  nddiny  machines.  The 
widely  ptipular  Fiurroiigh.'i  Ten- 
Key  can  b*'  mastered  easily  with 
its  special  touch  system  method 
of  teaching. 


Se)i.<<imotie  (iceonntinij  mnchiiie.'f. 
The  courst?  for  the  Hurroughs 
Sensimatic  includes  practice  mate¬ 
rials  consisting  of  actual  hank  and 
commercial  posting  media. 


BURROUGHS  CORP. 

Detroit  32,  Michigan 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
Burroughs  equipment  for  teaching  purposes. 


NAME 


POSITION 


INSTITUTION 


Caleidating  maehinen.  A  special 
txjurse  in  ''I>‘arning  the  Burroughs 
f'alculator”  is  designed  to  develop 
rapidly  a  high  degree  of  skill  on 
this  widely  used  machine. 


Full-keyhiiard  adding  maehinett, 
Here’s  a  thorough  coursi*  in  short¬ 
cut  addition  to  help  develop  ai'cie 
raev  and  spi-ed  on  this  type  ol 
adding  machine. 


STREH  ADDRESS 


STATE 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


» 


I 


enjoy  exclusive 

'^RESPONSE-O-MA  TIC^  ACTION 

on  the  world’s  finest 
standard  typewriter 

THE  SMITH-CORONA‘‘EIGHTY-EIGHT”  is  the 
finest  standard  typewriter  in  our  fifty-year 
history  with  a  host  of  exclusive  features 
ineludinjr : 

1  )  “Ilesi)onse-0-Matic”  Action  for  a  touch 
and  feel  nnd  tijpinfl  fictian  unmatched  by  any 
other  make. 

2)  Instant-Set  Margins  for  the  fastest, 
easiest  mar^rin-settinK  system  ever  devised. 

2.)  Amazinjr  Pajre  GaRe  for  takinjr  the 
guesswork  out  of  pa>re  end  typinjr. 

In  addition,  the  “Eip’-hty-Ei«ht”  is  designed 
and  manufactured  for  years  of  solid  service. 
Why  not  call  your  local  Smith-Corona  repre¬ 
sentative  today  for  an  eye-openin>?  demon¬ 
stration  in  your  own  office. 


f 

V 


"  A 


BUD  TYPE  CLEAN  ER 

P.  O.  aOX  4644 
BALTIMORE  12.  MARYLAND 


Flatten  the  putty 
by  pressing  very 
firmly. 


Press  it  on  all  of 
the  type.  Do  not 
rub 


USE  BUD  -  IT'S  THE 
MODERN  WAY! 


Fold  the  putty 
upward  to  origi¬ 
nal  pyramid  shape 


TYPEWRITER 
TYPE  CLEANER 


Pulls  the  dirt  out 
of  typewriter  type 


rather  than  wash- 

■  1 

4  ing  it  into  the 

! 

I  machine. 


Special  School  Discounts 
Teachers  may  write  for  samples 


•  NO  MtSSY  UQUIDS  to  remove  noil  poliiK, 
spot  or  tpotfer  clolhes. 

•  NO  HAKMfUl  HJMtS  lo  eovte  heodochei 
or  colds. 

•  To  mote  neof  erasures — josl  touch  the  word 
to  be  erased.  Bud  will  absorb  the  surplus  ink. 
Then  erase  and  there  will  be  iso  smear. 


Auto  Industry  Spreads 

.\IK:HIC;.\N  H.\S  LONC;  been  eallt  d 
oiir  nation’s  automobile  eenter.  For 
most  tti  tlie  past  filt\  \ears  tins  \v;is 
true,  but  tins  year  more  than  1  mil¬ 
lion  of  the  fi  million  e;ns  to  be  built 
in  the  nation  will  be  prodneed  tintside 
Michigan. 

The  state  is  still  the  core  of  the  auto 
industry;  most  »)f  its  financial  heart, 
its  engineering  brain,  and  its  manage¬ 
ment  force  are  there.  Hot  places  like 
Texas,  Ohio,  and  Illinois  are  now- 
getting  into  the  act,  and  this  is  what 
has  given  Michigan  ;m  nnemplo\  ineni 
problt-m  in  the  middle  of  the  indiis- 
lr\  s  third  best  \ear  in  history. 

Total  employment  in  Michigan  is 
now  biulier  than  it  has  e\'er  bei-n,  anti 
total  car  production  m;i\  be  10  per 
cent  over  last  \fai  s.  hot  nnemplox- 
mt-nt  in  Michigan— most  of  it  in  the 
anto  industry— accounts  lor  ne;irly  9 
per  cent  of  tht*  nation's  nnemployed. 
This  total  of  225,000  may  reach  300,- 
000  as  the  |ilants  shot  dow  n  to  switch 
to  their  1957  model.  The  exiil.mation 
is  that  Michigan’s  share  of  the  nation’s 
auto  workers  has  dropped  from  .50.3 
per  cent  in  19.50  to  .51.2  pr'i  cent  in 
1950.  The  reason  behind  this  is  the 
old  maxim  that  yon  can  jiack  only  so 
nmcb  industry  into  a  ]iarticnlar  area 
before*  trans|>ortation,  land  area,  util¬ 
ities,  and  manpower  are  stretclu*d  as 
far  as  they  can  go.  Michigan  has 
reaclu'd  this  iioint.  and  it  is  already 
forming  plans  to  diversify  its  indns- 
tries.  The  state  recognies  the  jnoblem, 
hot  much  long-range*  planning  is 
ne*e*ele*el. 

And  Up  She  Goes 

A  me)elf*l  e>f  the  (*arth’s  sate*llite* 
should  be*  finisbf*d  in  \e)ve*mber.  The 
20-inch  sphere  will  w(*igb  i  pounds 
and  carry  17  pemnds  eif  instrnm(*nts. 
Made  eif  magne*sinm  (95  p(*r  cent), 
aluminum,  and  /.inc,  it  will  be  pe)lisbf*d 
te)  a  mirreir  finish  on  the  emtside,  both 
te)  ke*e*p  emt  }ie*at  and  to  increase 
chanc*e*s  e)f  se*eing  it  through  a  tf*le- 
sceipe*  on  its  eirbit  aronnel  the  e*arth. 

.\s  leing  as  batterie*s  last,  a  raeliei 
transmitter  inside  will  .se*nd  instru¬ 
ment  readings  back  to  e*arth.  The 
sphere  is  expectt*d  tei  burn  like  a 
nu*t(*e)r  on  its  r(*turn  to  the  earth’s 
atme)splu*re,  but  until  then  tubing  and 


plastic*  brace*s  inside  will  hold  instru- 
me*nts  and  k(*eii  the*  siihe*re  from  e*oI 
lapsing. 

f.ate*  ne*xt  \e*ar,  pe*rhaps,  the*  sate*! 
lite*  will  be*  carrif*d  intei  space  by  a 
tbree-st;ige  rocket  from  Patrick  Air 
l•'e»rce*  Base*  in  I'leniela.  About  1.5  are* 
to  be*  built  at  first. 

What  Does  Overtime  Mean? 

rhe*  Labor  I)e*partme*nt  has  pnb- 
lishe*el  a  six-month  re*pe»rt  on  the*  ove*r 
time*  we»rke*d  in  manufacturing  plants. 

1  his  is  the*  first  time*  that  such  in¬ 
form. ition  has  be*e*n  made*  available*, 
and  its  publication  marks  the*  st.ert  of 
a  ne*w  ( iov e*rnnit*nt  e*e*onomic  inde*x. 

One  criticism  of  t*xisting  indicatois 
is  that  the*\  ;ue*  too  long  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  i)idce*ss,  that  when  figure*s 
are*  finalK  m.ide*  avail. ible*  it  is  too 
late*  to  use*  them.  I'he*  (!onncil  of  Fe*o- 
nomic  .Advisers,  as  vve*ll  as  the  Labor 
l)e*partme*nt,  are*  giving  the  overtime* 
e*xpe*rime*nt  ;i  close*  look.  The*y  are*  not 
ve*t  re*adv  to  say  vvhe*ther  the  inele;x 
will  provide*  ;i  new  cry.stal  ball  on 
bnsine*ss  tre*nds  or  just  more  interc*st- 
ing  facts  on  U.  S.  employment.  In 
fact,  it  will  be*  ;i  ye*ar  or  more  be*fore» 
it  e*an  be*  e*stabli.she*d  vvhethe*r  or  not 
overtime*  fignre*s  show  results  in  ad¬ 
vance*  e)f  other  figures  that  indicate 
e*e*e)ne)my  tre*nels. 

The  the*e)r\’  be*hind  the  new  index 
is  simiile*:  Fmployers  tend  to  re*elnce 
e»ve*rtime*  be*fore*  they  lay  off  workers, 
and  tend  to  increase*  overtime  before 
tbe*y  hire  ne*vv  workers.  Thus,  e)ve*r- 
time*  change*s  ]ire*ce*de*  ups  and  downs 
in  einjilov  ine*nt.  I);ita  is  based  on  a 
sample*  eif  e)ve*r  14, ()()()  manufacturing 
jilants,  e*ove*ring  roughly  S, BOO, 000 
vve)rke*rs,  which  ;unounts  te)  1.3.3  per 
c*e*nt  e)f  onr  total  e*mple)vme*nl 

It  Beat  the  Jet  Here 

I  he  Bristeil  Britannia  1 00  is  the 
world’s  large*st,  fastest,  and  (|uie*te*.st 
turboprop  comme-rcial  airline*!.  Its 
British  manufacturers  hope*  it  will  win 
the  tourist  marke*t.  le*aving  the  je*ts  to 
first-class  runs.  Two  yc*ar.s  ago  the*re 
was  a  re*aely  marke*t,  but  now  the* 
promise  of  be*tte*r  .Ame*ric;m  planes 
make*.s  einr  airlines  he*.sitate*.  'I'liey  like* 
the  plane,  however,  and  the  British 
can  argue  that  the*y  have*  ;i  plane  that 
is  “here.” 


IB 


BLSINKS'^  l*:i)t C.A'I  l()\  WOBId) 


^Glye  Vc>ur  , 
Pupils  These  \ 


Give  your  pupils  a  practical  “Working 
Knowledge”  of  business  machines  and  cost 
cutting  paperwork  methods.  By  training  them 
as  DITTO  operators,  they  can  be  more 
quickly  placed  and  will  be  more  certain  to 
progress.  Then,  too,  prior  knowledge  of 
methods  and  business  applications  encourages 
the  new  employee  to  advance  worthwhile 
suggestions  that  can  mean  faster  promotion. 
These  five  tested  aids  for  practical  business 
training  developed  by  DITTO  expressly  for 
you  and  endorsed  by  the  Foundation  for 
Business  Education  are  rapidly  becoming  a 
“must”  in  business  training. 


“LEARNING  HOW  TO  USE  THE  DITTO  D-10"  .  .  . 

A  five-lesson  self-teaching  manual.  Enables  below  average  students 
to  learn  operation  of  the  D-10  machine  as  used  in  today's  business. 

“COPIES— THE  HEART  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS”... 

Manual  of  dictation  material,  complete  with  normal  interruptions  and 
distractions.  Also  contains  checking  and  straight-timed  dictation 
material. 


WALL  CHART— D-10  OPERATING  INSTRUCTIONS 

A  beautifully  illustrated,  step-by-step  instruction  wall  chart.  Enables 
any  student  to  produce  good  copies  on  first  trial. 

“WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORK”... 

A  four-page  piece  with  a  pre-counted  one,  five  and  ten  minute  typing 
speed  and  accuracy  test,  and  rough  typed  material  for  putting  into 
final  form. 


LETTERHEAD  AND  BILLHEAD  MASTERS... 

4  Letterhead  and  2  Billhead  designs  pre-printed  on  DITTO  Master- 
sets  ready  for  reproduction  of  up  to  300  or  more  copies,  as  needed 
for  student  practice  in  typing  letters  and  invoices. 


DITTO 


f  INC.,  3356  Pratt  Avenue,  Chirogo  45,  Illinois 


Gentlemen;  Without  cost  or  obligation,  please  send  me; 

□  Copies— the  Heart  of  Modern  Business 

□  What  Every  Typist  Should  Know  About  Copies  in  Office  Work 

□  Learning  How  To  Use  The  DITTO  D-10 

□  Wall  Chart— D-10  Operating  Instructions 

□  letterhead  and  Billhead  Masters 


My  Nome,  Title 


School 


Addres). 


.County. 
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4  excellent  reasons  why 


mm. 


TO  IBM  ELECTRICS 
IS  THE  RIGHT  MOVE  TO  MAKE  ! 


effort-saving.. 


cient... 


►conomical... 


endorsed... 


The  IBM  Electric  makes  it 
(possible  to  simplify  or  elimi¬ 
nate  complicated  stroking 
and  carriage  drills  in  typing 
classes.  Therefore,  over-all 
typing  techniques  can  be 
perfected  more  rapidly  and 
easily— students  become 
proficient  typists  faster! 


The  IBM  Electric  gives  every 
school  reliable,  continuous 
operation . . .  allowingclasses 
to  fulfill  the  schedule  set  for 
therfi.  And  because  the  IBM 
cuts  down  on  preliminary 
drills,  moretimecan  bespent 
on  valuable  instruction  in 
typewriting  production! 


Your  IBM  representative  can 
show  you  — in  dollars  and 
cents  — the  surprisingly  low 
per-student  cost  of  a  switch 
to  the  IBM  Electric.  This  cost 
is  based  on  the  longer,  better 
IBM  performance,  and  the 
value  the  IBM  retains 
through  the  years. 


In  the  great  trend  to  electrics 
now  taking  place  in  modern 
business,  the  IBM  is  the  fa¬ 
vorite  electric  typewriter  by 
far!  Therefore,  it  is  mo^ 
practical  to  train  students  on 
the  typewriter  they  will  most 
likely  use  in  future  jobs— the 
superb  IBM  Electric! 


IBM 


ELECTRIC 

TYPEWRITERS 


^OUTSELL  ALL  CTTNEPi.  ELECTRfCG  COM B/ NED/ 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


TEACHING 


TRANSCRIPTION 


H  .  H  .  GREEN,  Gregg  College,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois 


Jo’s  TRANSCRIPTS  just  don’t  make  sense.”  There  isn’t  a  short¬ 
hand  teac;her  who  hasn’t  said  this  many  times,  and  there’s  at  least 
one  Jo  in  every  shorthtind  class.  She  transcribes  “ought  to  be”  as 
“should  be”— and  gets  charged  with  two  errors.  She  types  “brush”  as 
“presentation,”  writes  “work”  as  “organize”  and  makes  other  sense¬ 
less  errors.  Rut  she  improves  (hiring  the  year,  finishes  her  course 
accompanied  by  a  sigh  of  relief  and  a  hopeful  farewell  from  her 
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Show  students  the  tricks  they’ll  need  to  know 

to  solve  on-the-job  problems 


teacher),  and  goes  out  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  world. 

Time  passes,  and  then  you  see  Jo 
again.  She  rushes  up  and  says,  “Oh, 

1  am  so  pleased  with  my  job.  I’m 
secretary  to  Mr.  Smith  at  the  Joues 
Company.  I’ve  been  working  a  little 
more  than  three  months,  and  I’ve 
just  gotten  a  nice  raise.  What’s  more, 
Mr.  Smith  says  my  work  is  just  fine.’’ 

You  try  to  stifle  the  surprise  you 
know  must  be  covering  your  face. 
You  knew  that  Jo  just  couldn’t  hold 
a  job  because  she  never  made  sense 
in  her  transcripts.  A  little  further 
investigation,  beeause  you  are  skep¬ 
tical,  shows  you  that  Jo  is  holding  a 
job  and  doing  quite  well  at  it. 

So  you  ask  yourself,  “Why?” 

If  you  think  hard  enough,  you  come 
up  with  not  one,  but  three,  answers; 

1.  Jo  has  learned  the  offiee  pro- 
eedures  and  practices  that  are  fol¬ 
lowed  in  her  particular  office. 

2.  Jo  has  learned  how  to  cope  with 
the  problems  of  taking  dictation  as  a 
businessman  dictates. 

3.  Jo  has  learned  the  problems  that 
arise  in  transcribing  letters  and  how 
to  solve  these  problems. 

A  Different  Environment 

In  all  three  of  these  answers,  you 
filially  are  aware  that  Jo  is  now  work¬ 
ing  “in  conte.\t,”  in  a  “frame  of  ref- 
erenee.”  In  school,  she  wasn’t. 

When  she  was  in  school,  Jo’s  prob¬ 
lem  was  simply  to  write  down  words 
in  shorthand  and  then  transcribe  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.  If  an  out¬ 
line  looked  like  a  cross  between  “of 
course”  and  “organization,”  she  tran¬ 
scribed  it  as  one  or  the  other,  depend¬ 
ing  only  on  the  length  of  the  over¬ 
curve.  She  trusted  her  writing  to  be 
more  nearly  correct  than  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence,  because  she  found 
that  she  made  fewer  errors  by  doing 
it  that  way.  An  incorrect  word  was 
never  penalized  more  than  an  omitted 
word,  so  it  was  better  to  fill  in 
somethiuf^— “it  just  might  be  right.” 
After  all,  the  material  her  teacher 
dictated  to  her  didn’t  make  sense. 
Jo  seldom  knew  what  she  was  talking 
about  and  cared  less. 


Now,  in  the  office,  Josie  is  not 
just  writing  words  as  she  hears  them. 
If  she  is  working  in  the  (Ycdit  De¬ 
partment,  she  is  helping  to  collect  a 
bill.  If  .she  is  working  in  Sales  Ad¬ 
justments.  she  is  helping  her  bo.ss 
placate  an  irate  customer  who  is  also 
a  good  customer.  She  is  part  of  a 
team— the  junior  member,  of  course— 
that  is  trying  to  get  a  job  done.  She 
was  never  a  member  of  a  team  in 
school;  she  was  always  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fence— not  e.xactly  an 
enemy  of  the  teacher,  but  definitely 
not  a  partner. 

Context,  of  cour.se,  goes  much 
further  than  Jo’s  woriying  about 
transactions  and  the  objectives  of  her 
job.  It  supplies  her  with  important 
clues.  It  helps  her  transcribe  the  fuzzy 
outline.  She  learns  the  company— its 
products,  its  personnel— as  well  as  its 
procedures.  She  transeribes  the  dicta¬ 
tion  as  “the  ,St.  Louis  office,”  even 
though  written  in  fairly  good  .short¬ 
hand  notes  are  the  words  “h^ast  St. 
Louis  office.”  And  she  does  this  be- 
cau.se  she  knows  where  that  office  is. 
(It  had  sounded  like  “East  St.  Louis” 
during  dictation.  Josie  thought  that 
tlu're  was  something  queer  about  that, 
but  she  was  too  busy  writing  outlines 
to  make  a  big  production  out  of  a 
slip  of  the  tongue.)  The  student  in 
school  has  no  frame  of  reference  to 
tell  her  where  that  office  is  located, 
and  so  she  transcribes  as  best  she  can 
the  outlines  that  are  in  the  notes. 
Knowledge  of  a  business  is  the  fastest 
way  of  filling  in  details  or  verifying 
correct  statements.  Other  sources  of 
information  for  the  stenographer’s  ref¬ 
erence  are  files,  ledgers,  advertising 
materials,  and  the  stenographer’s 
handbook. 

Josie,  on  the  job,  has  also  learned 
her  boss’  style  of  writing.  She  has 
learned  whether  he  is  informal  or 
formal.  “Will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you”  becomes  “we’ll  be  glad,”  or  “we 
shall  be  glad,”  or  something  else,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  effect  to  be  achieved. 
Likewise,  “Dear  Mac”  may  mean 
what  it  says,  or  “Dear  Mr.  MacXeal,” 
or  even,  “what  follows  is  a  letter  I 
want  to  w’rite— use  an  appropriate 


salutation.”  I  know'  of  one  boss  who 
starts  every  U’tter;  “Di'ar  United 
States  Steel  (Company,”  or  “De;ir 
General  Motors,  Inc.”  Oln  iously  what 
he  means  is,  “I  want  to  write  a  letter 
to  the  United  States  Steel  Caimpany. 
so  look  up  the  address  and  put  in 
the  proper  .salutation.” 

Jo  has  also  become  aware  on  her 
job  that,  given  sufficient  speed  to 
keep  up  with  her  dictator  and  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  voeabulary 
to  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
tlu‘re  are  relatively  few  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  taking  dietation,  e.xcept  its 
attendant  interruptions,  repetitions, 
word  changes,  and  instruetions.  She 
has  also  learned,  however,  that  there 
are  many  problems  in  transcribing 
the  dictation  that  has  been  given  to 
her. 

Can  thesi‘  things  be  taught  in 
school?  Yes,  and  easily,  too.  One 
of  the  ways  in  which  wo  teachers 
can  help  our  Jo,  first,  to  transcribe 
meaningfully,  and  second,  to  adjust 
to  the  requirements  of  the  job  situa¬ 
tion,  is  to  use  a  practice  .set.  .\  prac¬ 
tice  .set  in  office  dietation  and  tran- 
.seriiition  iiu'ans  an  articulated,  inte¬ 
grated  serpience  of  letters  all  coming 
from  the  .same  company  and  con- 
c(*rned  with  a  company’s  typical 
transactions.  It  is  coneerned  with  only 
one  side  of  a  .series  of  eommuniea- 
tions,  since  a  steno  never  has  to  take 
dietation  of  incoming  correspondence. 
It  also  means  incoming  correspond¬ 
ence  to  which  the  student  can  refer. 
It  means  a  stenograjiher’s  manual. 
It  means  a  simulated  set  of  files  to 
which  references  can  be  made  and 
which  must  be  kept  up  to  date.  It 
means  typical  business  dictation, 
timed  and  dictated  as  it  would  be  in 
an  office. 

The  practice  .set  puts  our  .students 
into  a  frame  of  reference.  I'liis  helps 
them  to  tuni  out  mt'aningful  materials. 
It  teaches  what  beginning  workers 
will  have  to  learn  about  their  own 
jobs. 

(^Subsequent  artieles  will  he  de¬ 
voted  to  the  nature  of  typical  office 
dictation  and  the  problems  involved  in 
transcribing  the  shorthand  notes.) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


I  went  to  Hollywood 
for  secretarial  experience 

MARJORIE  FISH 

Devils  Lake  North  Dakota)  High  Srhocl 


BKINC;  a  SFA:HKTAHV  is  inn.”  I 
can  s;iv  this  with  conviction  now. 
Von  si‘c,  I  liavc  taii^lit  hnsincss  edu¬ 
cation  in  North  Dakota  higli  scliools 
tor  several  _\cars;  hut  until  a  year  ago, 

I  had  had  little  act\ial  secretarial 
cxiacriencc. 

With  a  teacher  triend  of  mine, 
however,  I  decided  to  have  a  sort 
of  “husinan’s  holiday  ”  tor  a  year.  W’e 
had  always  wanted  to  see  Oalitornia, 
so  here  was  our  chance,  we  thought. 

W’e  cheeked  into  a  Los  Angeles 
hot<“l  on  July  21,  19o5,  staying  there 
a  few  days  until  we  tound  an  apart¬ 
ment.  jol)  hunting  was  not  a  harrow¬ 
ing  (‘xperienee;  the  hig  inohlem  was 
tindmg  a  jol>  that  would  appeal  to 
me.  I  decided  to  look  tor  the  type  of 
jot)  that  would  appeal  to  my  .secre¬ 
tarial  students.  .After  trekking  to 
various  employment  agencies,  with 
little  success,  I  deeidi’d  to  try  the 
movie  industry.  I  did  this  on  my  own, 
since  they  maintain  their  own  person¬ 
nel  departments.  .After  trying  several, 
1  called  2()th  Oentiiry-Fox  Studios  iu 
Beverly  Hills.  I'hey  informed  me  that 
they  were  taking  applications,  and  I 


was  welcome  to  come  in  for  an  inter¬ 
view  that  very  morning. 

'Ihe  grounds  of  the  Fox  lot  are 
impressive,  and  I  hoped  I  would  be 
lucky  enough  to  work  there.  I  went 
directly  to  the  persomud  office,  where 
an  attractive  young  woman  gave  me 
an  application  blank.  .After  this,  I 
was  given  a  shorthand  test,  which 
provetl  comparatively  easy,  though  I 
had  some  ([uahns  because  there  is 
a  hig  difference  between  giving  dicta¬ 
tion  to  your  students  and  actually 
taking  it  yourself.  After  my  tests,  I 
was  taken  to  meet  .Art  Houser,  head 
of  the  script  department.  Mr.  Houser 
is  genial  and  friendly,  and  I  felt  at 
east'  with  him.  .After  my  interview, 
he  told  me  1  could  report  the  ne.xt  day 
if  1  wanted  to.  I  was  elated. 

1  was  to  work  the  first  two  weeks 
tor  Loren  Crignon,  a  development 
t'ligineer. 

1  was  briefed  for  the  job  on  Fri¬ 
day  and  went  to  work  Monday  after 
a  restless  weekend.  The  first  obstacle 
I  encountered  is  a  relatively  simple 
thing  to  the  ordinary  secretary.  But 
their  system  of  telephones  was  com¬ 


pletely  new  to  me,  and  before  I 
caught  on  I’m  sure  I  cut  off  more 
than  one  patient  employer.  By  the 
time  the  two  weeks  were  up,  how¬ 
ever,  I  was  enjoying  my  work  and 
the  people  I  worked  with  very  much. 

-After  my  first  assignment,  I  worked 
a  month  for  Mrs.  Lillian  Nelson,  who 
handles  publicity  previews.  I  again 
found  the  work  and  people  very  inter- 
e.sting. 

-After  publicity,  I  spent  one  w'eek 
in  the  script  department,  where  girls 
who  are  not  on  assignment  are  kept 
busy  typing  scripts,  handling  fan  mail, 
and  attending  to  various  other  duties. 
One  girl  there,  sent  to  casting  on  a 
noon  luncheon  relief,  was  so  flustered 
at  the  appearance  of  actor  James 
Mason  that,  instead  of  opening  the 
door  to  the  casting  head’s  office,  she 
opened  a  closet  door.  Such  anecdotes 
livened  up  our  day’s  work. 

Other  assignments  I  had  were:  two 
weeks  in  the  location  department;  two 
months  in  the  film  library;  a  w'eek 
with  producer  William  Hawks  (“The 
Tall  Men”),  and  my  last  assignment, 
secretary  to  Claude  Binyon,  a  writer- 
director  then  working  on  “Can-Can.” 

Naturally,  there  is  excitement  and 
glamour  in  working  for  a  film  studio. 
For  instance,  I  never  ceased  to  be 
thrilled  when  James  Mason  called  a 
greeting  to  me  as  he  went  past  my 
door  or  as  I  rode  with  him  in  the 
elevator— his  office  was  a  couple  of 
{Continued  on  page  44) 


Marjorie  worked  in  bright,  modern 
office.  Orchid  on  desk  was  given  to 
her  by  secretary  of  Dick  Powell. 
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2.  WHAT  ABOUT  HOMEWORK? 


/.  DAVID  SATLOW 

Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Hoiu  to  organize  and  conduct 


encourage  students  by  giving  them  a 
feeling  of  success,  rather  than  defeat. 

A  carefully  planned  assignment  will 
reward  the  teacher  in  the  form  of 
effective  student  learning;  a  poorly 
planned  assignment  may  impede  learn¬ 
ing  and  add  to  one’s  teaching  prob¬ 
lems, 

The  bookkeeping  teacher  should 
write  in  his  lesson  plan  the  exact 
phrasing  of  the  homework  assignment, 
in  order  to  (1)  avoid  reliance  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  and  (2) 
leave  as  little  as  possible  to  individual 


are  developed  in  class,  hut  class  time 
alone  will  neither  assure  real  learning 
of  the  various  knowledges  and  skills, 
nor  afford  sufficient  practice  for  their 
complete  master}’. 

It  follows  that  the  home  assignment 
■should  be  related  to  the  work  done 
in  class.  It  should  grow  out  of  the 
lesson  taught  for  the  day,  reviewing 
what  was  presented  in  class  and  pro¬ 
viding  either  additional  practice  or 
functional  applications. 

As  in  any  other  subject,  the  book¬ 
keeping  homework  assignment  .should 


WHY  GIVE  HOMEWORK  in 
bookkeeping?  The  answer 
probably  is;  tradition.  Tradition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  one  element  in  a  cluster 
of  educational  practices.  The  fact  is 
that  the  organization  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  program  in  terms  of  syllabus 
content,  instruction!  time,  and  lesson 
coverage  is  predicated  on  work  done 
by  students  outside  class. 

We  give  homework  assignments  not 
merely  to  keep  our  bookkeeping  stu¬ 
dents  busy,  but  as  part  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  instructional  program.  Ideas 
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(Second  in  a  series  of  five  articles) 


interpretation  by  class  members.  The 
teacher  should  make  certain  that  the 
questions  and  problems  in  assignments 
are  adapted  tf)  the  level  of  ability  ami 
achievement  of  the  group.  The  anti¬ 
cipated  pitfalls  in  the  assignment 
should  be  indicated  in  the  lesson  plan 
as  a  signal  for  class  discussion,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  overlooked.  Also,  the 
teacher  should  have  ready  any  ma¬ 
terials  that  students  will  need  to  do 
their  homework. 

Long-range  planning  can  help  stu¬ 
dents  retain  what  they  have  learned 
by  including  some  review’  materials— 
materials  that  are  not  haphazard,  but 
jiart  of  a  continuous,  systematic  re- 
\iew. 

Part  of  the  home  assignment  can  be 
directed  tow  aid  economizing  on  class 
time.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  students 
are  to  be  asked  to  read  new  matter  or 
attempt  work  not  yet  discussed  in 
class— no  economy  of  time  or  effort 
results  wben  confusion  is  compounded 
on  ignorance!  Rut  surely,  if  we  know’ 
in  advance  that  ten  accounts  of  six 
liiK's  each  will  be  required  for  tbe 
class  exercise  the  following  day,  or 
that  five  journals  with  specific  head¬ 
ings  will  be  needed,  the  mechanics 
of  setting  up  these  accounts  or  jour¬ 
nals  can  be  required  of  students  as 
part  of  their  home  assignment. 

The  assignment  need  not  be  loiig 
in  order  to  be  worth  while.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  should  be  brief,  since  any 
task  that  is  too  long  becomes  burden¬ 
some  and  repellent.  When  instructions 
are  definite,  students  know  what  is 
expected  of  them.  The  well-rounded 
assignment  includes  a  judicious  blend¬ 
ing  of  reading  matter  and  problem 
solving.  The  reading  matter  helps  re¬ 
view’  the  principles  taken  up  in  class; 
the  problem  materials  afford  furtber 
practice  on  the  knowledge  and  skills 
taught. 

The  properly  planned  assignment; 

•  Includes  questions  to  guide  .stu¬ 
dents  in  their  study  or  refers  to  a 
model  solution. 

•  Is  characterized  by  gradation  of 
difficulties. 


•  Offers  a  challenge  in  the  form 
of  several  thought-provoking  ques¬ 
tions. 

•  Provides  for  individual  differ¬ 
ences  witliin  the  class. 

•  Has  enough  variety  to  maintain 
student  interest. 

•  Lends  itself  to  easy  checking. 

All  this  calls  for  careful  plaining. 

It  cannot  be  left  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment. 

For  reasons  of  student  health  and 
emotional  growth,  it  is  well  to  confine 
bookkeeping  assignments  to  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  Much  too  often,  we 
find  our  most  capable  and  conscien¬ 
tious  students  spending  as  much  as 
an  hour  of  their  precious  time  in  re¬ 
checking  their  work  because  they  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  trial  balance  is  “out 
of  balance.”  Such  efforts  may  have 
long-range  value,  but  the  hour  lost 
cannot  be  retrieved. 

Write  It  on  the  Chalkboard 

In  a  business  class,  the  assignment 
should  be  given  in  a  busine.sslike 
manner.  Both  experienced  and  inex¬ 
perienced  tc'achers  lose  much  time  by 
failing  to  make  this  procedure  a  rou¬ 
tine.  If  the  assignment  is  written  daily 
on  a  specific  chalkboard  before  the 
lesson  begins,  students  quickly  learn 
to  copy  it  without  any  reminder  before 
proceeding  with  the  work  of  the  pe¬ 
riod. 

The  actual  mechanics  of  placing 
the  assignment  on  the  chalkboard  can 
be  delegated  to  a  class  secretary',  who 
can  be  shown  where  to  find  it  in  the 
teacher’s  planbook.  Students  .should 
enter  the  assignment  in  a  special 
assignment  book,  rather  than  on  scraps 
of  paper  or  on  tlie  cover  of  the  text¬ 
book.  Also,  they  should  be  motivated 
to  enter  it  in  ink,  rather  than  in  pencil. 

The  copying  of  the  assignment  can 
usually  be  done  during  “passing  time” 
before  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  or  while 
attendance  is  being  checked.  If  stu¬ 
dents  come  to  expect  several  minutes’ 
grace  for  the  entering  routine.,  they 
w  ill  begin  to  dawdle  w’hen  they  come 
in— and  when  dawdling  begins,  there’s 


no  telling  when  it  will  stop.  Any  and 
every  phase  of  the  day’s  work  in  a 
business  class  should  be  handled  with 
dispatch,  in  order  to  maintain  the  pace 
of  an  active  and  productive  session. 

To  make  certain  that  any  errors  in 
copying  the  assignment  are  corrected, 
the  teacher  might  call  on  one  member 
of  the  class  to  read  from  his  assign¬ 
ment  book  for  all  to  verify.  This  read¬ 
ing  should  be  rapid,  however,  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  class  that  it  is  for 
verification  of  what  was  written,  not 
for  copying. 

We  need  not  think  of  assignments 
exclusively  in  terms  of  entry  work. 
Many  other  opportunities  to  afford 
bookkeeping  practice  and  maintain 
student  interest  are  at  our  disposal. 

At  occasional  strategic  points  in  the 
term’s  work,  an  arithmetic  assignment 
provides  much  needed  practice— not 
arithmetic  in  general,  but  arithmetic 
directly  related  to  work  of  the  current 
bookkeeping  unit.  For  example,  when 
the  class  is  at  work  on  the  Discount 
on  Sales  unit  or  the  Discount  on  Pur¬ 
chases  unit,  an  assignment  involving 
the  arithmetic  of  cash  discount  would 
be  most  helpful.  Similarly,  the  writing 
of  business  papers  can  occasionally 
serve  as  the  basis  of  an  entire  assign¬ 
ment.  Surely,  a  very  small  section  of 
the  usual  assignment  might  call  for 
the  writing  of  one  business  paper  that 
is  referred  to  in  one  specific  transac¬ 
tion.  In  this  way,  certain  everyday 
skills  are  kept  alive  through  painless 
but  systematic  use. 

The  usual  journalizing  or  ledgeriz- 
ing  requires  much  time  and  is  dis¬ 
persed  over  many  pages.  Now  and 
then,  a  columnarized  treatment  of  a 
number  of  transactions  may  serve  th(' 
same  educational  purpose,  consume 
less  time,  and  maintain  student  in¬ 
terest.  It  might  assume  one  of  the 
forms  shown  below’,  with  one  line  for 
each  transaction: 

Toward  the  end  of  a  unit,  an  as¬ 
signment  might  consist  of  special  re¬ 
view  questions  covering  the  entire 
unit.  Follow’ing  a  review  lesson,  thi- 
assignment  might  parallel  the  ques- 
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tions  and  problems  that  will  appear 
on  the  following  day’s  test.  This  will 
reward  assiduous  students  for  their 
efforts  and  will  insure  interest  and 
effort  the  next  time  a  review  assign¬ 
ment  is  given. 

I  don’t  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  disapprove  of  the  traditional 
assignments.  Far  from  it;  the  materials 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  ami  fre- 
(jiiently  aim  at  the  integration  of  the 
new  knowledge  with  the  old.  Hut  the 
way  in  whieh  these  materials  are  used 
by  the  teaeher  is  often  open  to  eriti- 
eism. 

A  usual  assignment  asks  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  “journalize  and  elose  tlu' 
journals”  or  to  “journalize  and  post.” 
Such  directions  are  pedagogic-ally  un¬ 
sound,  since  they  call  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  two  distinct  tasks,  the 
second  depending  on  the  first  for  its 
accuracy. 

It  is  far  more  encouraging  for  our 
students  to  have  them  journalize  for 
one  assignment  and  to  wait  until  the 
next  assignment  to  do  their  closing 
and,  or  posting— alter  they  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  correct  their  journal 
entries.  Does  this  mean  that  each 
exercise  requires  two  days’  work?  Not 
at  all.  The  first  assignment  in  the  unit 
would  call  for  journalizing  only;  the 
next  assignment  would  call  for  the 
closing  and  Or  posting  ol  the  first 
exercise  and  the  journalizing  of  the 
second  exercise.  For  a  time,  the  pat¬ 
tern  would  he,  “Complete  the  old 
problem— begin  the  new  one.”  before 
long,  students  themseivc-s  will  a.sk  for 
an  assignment  that  calls  into  play  both 
operations  the  same  night  on  the 
same  set.  .At  that  tiim-,  they  are  ready 
lor  a  mature  assignment  that  will 
have  meaning  to  them,  that  will  offer 
a  challenge  to  them-hnt  a  self-deter¬ 
mined  challenge*,  not  one  imposed 
from  above.  Until  then,  they  will  he 
repelled  by,  rather  than  attracted  to, 
bookkeeping  by  assignments  that  add 
Irnstration  to  innocent  and  uninten¬ 
tional  errors. 

Immediately  following  the  copying 
of  the  assignment,  the  assignment 
hooks  are  put  away.  .At  au  ajipropriate 
point  in  the  lesson  develo|mu‘nt,  the 
homework  is  motivated  and  discussed 
hrielly,  and  the  difficulties  that  will 
he  encountered  are  clarific-d. 

AV'hen  students  know  exactly  what 
is  expected  of  them  and  how  it  is  to 
he  done,  the  home  assignment  tak«‘s 
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less  time  than  when  tliny  arc  ol)S(‘ssc‘(l 
l>y  iiiis^iviiiifs  and  Irnstiatnd  hy  con¬ 
tusion.  In  addition,  j'oinj^  over  tlie 
homework  the  lollowinj»  day  in  class 
consumes  very  little  time  if  it  has  been 
clarified  in  advance. 

Once  in  a  whih',  it  may  he  advisable 
to  permit  students  to  start  on  their 
homework  assignment  during  the  last 
tew  minntes  ot  the  period.  This  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  calls  for  active  personal 
attention  to  the  work  of  individnal 
students.  I'o  tri-at  this  part  of  the 
|U‘riod  in  the  manner  ot  the  visual 
“study  hall”  is  an  unwarranted  waste 
ot  instrnetional  time  and,  olten,  tax¬ 
payers’  tnnds.  Onr  eonrse  ot  study  is 
mneh  too  erowvled  to  afford  such  a 
hixnry. 

Basic  Homework  Concepts 

Here  ar»*  two  basic  concepts  in 
regard  to  homework: 

(  I  )  It  the  work  merits  student  time 
and  ellort  at  home,  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  in  class  the  nv'xt  day. 

(2)  (dass  time  should  be  ntili/ed 
in  till'  most  etleetive  manner. 

rhe  two  need  not  necessarily  bi‘  in 
eontliet.  d'hrongb  either  misplaced 
devotion  to  duty  or  lack  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  some  tc-aehers  spend  so  mneh 
time  going  over  the  iirevioiis  day’s 
homework  that  very  little*  remains  for 
the  teaching  of  new  work.  The  hurried 
and  invariably  enrt.iiled  tc'aehing  that 
follows  can  Ic’ad  only  to  inadevpaate 
learning— which,  in  turn,  means  that 
students  will  have  diffienlty  with  their 
new  homework  and  the  tc'aeher  will 
have  to  eUwote  an  inordinate  amount 
of  instrnetional  time  the  next  day  to 
going  over  it.  'I'hns,  a  vicious  circle 
perpetuates  itself— and  the  teacher 
never  seems  to  catch  np  w  ith  the  in¬ 
strnetional  lag. 

Under  normal  conditions,  if  the 
previous  lesson  had  been  taught 
properly  and  the  assignment  givon 
along  the  lines  indicated  cvirlier,  the 
homework  should  have  jvreseuted  very 
little  diffienlty  to  the  students,  and 
going  over  it  the  following  day  should 
have  eousumt'd  very  little  class  time. 

The  experienec'd  teacher  who  is 
time-eonseious  will,  in  advance,  select 
for  disenssion  one  or  two  key  ijnes- 
tions,  troublc'some  sums,  or  baffling 
entries  that  have  in  the  past  proved 
to  be  stumbling  blocks.  Tben,  with  the 
full  vpiota  of  instructional  time  avail¬ 
able  for  the  new  lesson,  students  will 


encounter  relatively  tew  diffienlties, 
and  the  cheek  up  the  following  day 
will  rcvjuire  very  little  time.  Thus, 
instead  of  a  cycle  of  stagnation  and 
diseourageriK’nt,  we  find  at  work  a 
cycle  of  growth  and  satisfaction. 

All  this  dov's  not  preclude  having 
significant  parts  of  the  homework— if 
not  all  of  it— placed  on  the  chalkboard 
at  the  very  beginning  ot  the  pv'riod. 
In  fact,  1  have  been  most  successful 
in  having  student  voluntv'ers  place 
tbeir  work  on  the  board  at  passing 
time,  so  that  all  was  in  readiness  tor 
a  speedy  ebeek  up  of  the  homework, 
with  most  ot  the  period  available  for 
instruction  on  the  new  lesson. 

The  (juestion  is  often  ask(“d, 
“Should  homework  be  collected  daily, 
or  should  students  keep  their  papers 
in  folders  of  their  own?”  A  definitive 
answer  is  impossible;  but,  personally, 

1  favor  tbe  practice  of  eolleeting  the 
papers  daily  .  In  this  way,  1  can  bold 
students  more  easily  accountable  for 
tlieir  work  and  analy/e  it  more  eare- 
tnlly  than  is  possible  under  a  sy.stem 
of  one-  or  two-minnte  daily  inspec¬ 
tions  of  work  that  the  students  keep. 
Furthermore,  students  aren’t  dilatory 
when  they  know  that  their  work  will 
be  collected  the  following  day,  and 
tbe  danger  of  loss— real  or  fictitious- 
of  an  entire  folder  is  eliminated. 

One  effective  triek-of-tbe-trade  for 
homework  is  to  reijuire  students  to 
correct  all  errors  disclosed  in  class- 
but  ill  pencil  only.  This  serves  a 
double  purpose: 

( 1 )  It  prevents  the  laggards  from 
doing  their  homework  the  following 
day  in  ela.ss. 

(2)  It  indicates  to  the  teacher 
which  students  had  perfect  answers 
(on  those  items  cheeked  in  class), 
which  ones  took  the  pains  to  correct 
their  mistakes,  and  which  ones  didn’t. 

The  homework  submitted  is  a  reli¬ 
able  index  of  students’  work  habits. 
Fven  the  most  cursory  inspection  will 
bring  to  light  papers  on  which  account 
titles  are  abbreviated,  amounts  do  not 
appear  in  proper  alignment,  numbers 
are  poorly  formed  or  written  illegibly, 
or  rulings  are  executed  freehand.  It 
will  also  reveal  which  students  c^on- 
sistently  fail  to  complete  the  assign¬ 
ment. 

The  teacher  should  not  hesitate  to 
return  any  homework  paper  that  is 
substandard.  Students  will  be  quick 
to  understand  that  their  best  efforts 


are  expected.  In  fact,  a  simple  device 
that  1  have  used  to  bring  about  an 
immediate  improvement  in  my  stu¬ 
dents’  handwriting  is  a  rubber  stamp 
that  reads,  ‘‘Penmanship  Not  .Accept¬ 
able.” 

.All  homework  should  have  the 
proper  school  heading.  The  sorting 
recording,  and  filing  of  papers  can  be 
facilitated  by  giving  each  student  an 
identification  (or  code)  number  eoii- 
sistiug  of  two  digits,  the  first  one  rep¬ 
resenting  the  row,  and  the  second 
the  seat  number.  Thus,  the  student 
sitting  in  the  fourth  row,  second  seat 
would  place  the  number  42  promi¬ 
nently  on  all  work  he  submitted. 

In  addition,  some  teachers  have 
fouiitl  that  labeling  assignments  by 
number  gives  the  students  a  feeling 
of  progress  and  growth  from  day  to 
day.  This  device  also  facilitates  the 
cheeking  of  the  work  submitted  by 
giving  an  assignment  number  to  each 
column  ill  the  class-homework  record. 

Conclusions 

The  main  objective  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  teacher  should  be  to  see  that 
students  learn  bookkeeping,  not  to 
saddle  them  with  onerous  assignments 
or  to  devote  time  to  endless  cheeking. 

Instead  of  assigning  work  that  stu- 
tlents  do  not  know,  having  them  prac¬ 
tice  mistakes,  and  then  spending  the 
major  portion  of  the  following  day’s 
class  session  on  the  correction  of  er¬ 
rors,  we  should  devote  class  time  to 
the  teaching  of  new  work,  afford  class 
practice  on  the  new  work,  and  assign 
as  homework  further  practice  on  it. 

Don’t  overlook  the  public-relations 
value  of  home  assignments.  Because 
homework  is  often  the  only  inkling 
that  the  student’s  family  has  of  wfiat 
goes  on  at  school,  a  properly  planned 
assignment  is  conducive  to  sound  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  while  poor  planning  may 
have  the  opposite  effect. 

The  ideal  assignment  is  given  to 
help  our  students  realize  an  educa¬ 
tional  goal,  not  to  impress  them  with 
the  importance  of  our  subject.  It 
sliould  instill  in  them  a  feeling  of  suc¬ 
cess,  not  one  of  despair.  And  when 
the  assignment  is  capable  of  solution 
without  making  many  inroads  on  the 
students’  time,  they  will  have  enough 
time  and  energy  to  do  justice  to  all 
other  assignments  and  chores— and 
also  to  lead  normal,  healthy  lives. 

{Part  three  will  appear  next  month) 
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STUDENT  STENOS: 


an  office  practice  club 


'  X 

i  \ 


One  student  steno  hands  a  finished  job  to  a  “customer" 
uhile  another  leorks  on  a  second  assignment. 


TO  MEET  the  constant  demand  for 
typing  and  duplicating  made  by 
die  high  school  office  and  faeult\, 
clubs  and  classes,  and  the  community, 
we  organized  (in  the  fall  of  1954) 
the  Student  Stenos,  a  group  of  six 
top  typing  students.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
perimental  group  that  soon  became 
popular  with  everyone.  Xow  there 
are  fourteen  members— all  top  students 
in  both  grades  and  character.  They 
receive  no  academic  credit  nor  an\ 
activity  points  for  their  work.  They 
do  jobs  on  their  own  time,  in  school 
(before  and  after  classes  and  in  study 
hall)  and  at  home. 

In  addition  to  duplicating  programs 
for  all  the  high  scluKil  activities  and 
doing  regular  jobs  within  the  school, 
the  Student  Stenos  welcome  com¬ 
munity  jobs.  In  fact,  the  members 
have  been  bringing  in  more  and  more 
work  from  churches,  women’s  clubs, 
businessmen.  During  the  last  three 
months  of  last  year,  the  Stenos  mime¬ 
ographed  83  reams  of  paper— 41,456 
sheets— distributed  as  follows:  faculty, 
23  per  cent;  office,  21  per  cent;  com¬ 
munity,  20  per  cent;  clubs  and  classes, 
36  per  cent. 

The  Student  Stenos  are  chartered 
by  the  Associated  Student  Body  Board 
of  Control.  The  members  of  the  club 
hold  meetings,  have  a  constitution, 
elect  oflBcers,  and  wear  their  own  pins. 
The  business  of  the  club  is  organ¬ 


ized,  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  basis,  with  a  report  lorm  lor 
jobs  taken  and  completed.  Bills  are 
made  out  in  duplicate*  (one  for  the 
club's  files  and  one  original)  for  all 
jobs  completed.  Paid  and  unpaid  bills 
are  kept  in  separate  files.  'I'he  treas¬ 
urer  records  income  and  expenditup's 
in  an  account  book. 

For  the  faculty  and  office,  members 
do  jobs  without  charge.  For  school 
clubs  and  classes,  and  for  people  in 
the  community,  a  small  labor  charge 
is  made,  as  well  as  a  charge  to  cover 
the  cost  of  materials  used.  The  club 
purchases  its  own  statirrnery  supplies, 
along  with  such  small  items  as  staplers 
and  paper  cutters.  .\11  money  earned 
is  spent  to  replenish  supplies  or  to  buy 
equipment  for  the  .school. 

Duties  of  Members 

The  president  assigns  jobs  to  the 
different  members  of  the  club,  trying 
to  give  everyone  a  fair  share  of  the 
work.  The  vice-president  takes  over 
when  the  president  is  absent.  The  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  keeps  minutes  of  all 
meetings,  types  up  bills,  keeps  records 
of  income  and  expenditures  in  an  ac¬ 
count  book,  and  turns  in  a  monthly 
financial  report  to  the  Associated  Stu¬ 
dent  Body  treasurer.  The  historian 
keeps  a  scrapbook  in  which  she  puts 
some  of  the  special  jobs  typed  (book¬ 
lets,  programs,  etc.),  pictures  taken 
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at  the  initiation  luncheon,  news  clip¬ 
pings,  constitution,  membership  list, 
application  form,  etc.  .All  girls  are 
responsible  lor  keeping  up  the  numeric 
stencil  file,  indexing  each  ol  the  sten¬ 
cils  1)\  title  and  numlK'i  on  a  5-by-3 
card.  I'liese  index  cards  are  filed 
alphabetically  b\  title,  ior  the  office 
stencils,  and  according  to  the*  teachcM  s 
name,  for  faculty  stencils. 

Members  must  do  a  reasonable 
amount  of  work  in  order  to  stay  in  the 
club.  They  are  pledged  to  strive  for 
the  attainment  of  the  higlwst  stand¬ 
ards  of  character,  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  and  busines.slike  attitude,  and 
for  the  highest  ({uality  of  work. 

Because  members  are  encouragc'd  to 
work  in  the  community  after  school 
to  gain  experience,  several  are  hold¬ 
ing  jobs  this  year— one  at  the  local 
chamber  of  commerce,  one  for  a  jew¬ 
elry  salesman,  one  for  a  real-estate 
office,  and  one  as  a  bookkeeper. 

New  members  for  the  club  are  se¬ 
lected  by  the  senior  members  (stu¬ 
dents  who  were  initiated  the  previous 
year)  from  A  or  B  students  who 
are  enrolled  in  advanced  typing.  The 
prospective  members  are  on  trial  for 
about  a  month,  during  which  time 
they  are  given  regular  typing  and  du¬ 
plicating  jobs,  to  determine  the  rpial- 
ity  of  their  performance.  Then  they 
complete  an  application  form  and  un¬ 
dergo  a  performance  test  before  the\- 
are  finally  accepted  as  members. 

Having  a  club  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  selected  on  the  basis  of  (juality 
work  and  high  standards  of  perform¬ 
ance  gives  the  students  in  the  typing 
classes  something  to  work  for.  .As  for 
the  members  themselves,  they  get  a 
great  deal  of  concentrated  practice  in 
typing  and  duplicating,  and  some 
practice  in  filing  and  recordkeeping; 
they  learn  to  meet  deadlines  and  to 
satisfy  the  customer— and,  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  real  service  for  the  sehool  and 
eommunitv. 
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[N  JUNE,  1954,  this  ptihlication 
carried  an  article  hy  Fred  Winger 
entith'd,  “What  We  Know  about  Elec¬ 
trics.”  At  that  time,  it  was  possible 
tor  Doctor  Winger  to  include  in  his 
article  a  list  of  some  sixty-one  articles, 
reports,  and  studies  relative  to  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  electric  typewriter.  If  he 
were  to  bring  his  article  up  to  date, 
he  would  undoubtedly  find  at  least 
one  hundred  references  available  in 
the  area  of  electric  typewriting. 

Although  typewriting  on  the  junior 
high  school  level  was  taught  before 
electrics  were  introduced  into  the 
public  schools,  the  literature  has  not 
been  nearly  so  prolific.  I  have  been 
able  to  locate  only  twenty-five  refer¬ 
ences  published  in  recent  years  that 
might  be  considered  pertinent. 

Typewriting  in  junior  high  schools 
gained  its  impetus  in  the  1920’s.  How- 
('ver,  because  of  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances,  it  ser'ms  to  have  had  an 
uphill  fight  in  the  past  few  decades. 
In  the  1930’s,  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
pression,  many  school  systems  could 
not  afford  to  purchase  t\pewritcrs  for 
instructional  purposes  in  the  seventh, 
eighth,  or  ninth  grades.  During  the 


194()’s,  when  schools  were  releasing 
some  of  their  typewriters  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  in  the  war  effort, 
school  systems  that  used  machines  on 
the  junior-high  level  usually  turned 
them  over.  In  the  last  few  years, 
school  systems  have  been  devoting 
their  efforts  to  erecting  new  build¬ 
ings  and  do  not  appear  to  be  pur¬ 
chasing  typewriters  for  their  junior 
high  schools. 

Philosophy  and  Objectives 

Altieri  [8]  emphasizes  that  a  type¬ 
writing  course  in  the  junior  high 
school  should  not  be  offered  as  it 
has  commonly  been  taught,  with  the 
vocational  objective  in  mind,  but 
should  be  a  part  of  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  junior  high  school  students. 
In  line  with  the  modern  school  of 
thought,  she  believes  that  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  junior-high  typing  should  be 
personal  use. 

In  regard  to  philosophy  and  objec¬ 
tives,  Boynton  [21]  indicates: 

.  .  .  The  opportunity  should  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  junior  high  school  for  every 
student  to  take  typewriting  whether  he  is 
enrolled  in  the  business  or  the  college 


course.  Wherever  possible,  the  type¬ 
writing  course  should  be  correlated  with 
the  subjects  in  the  student’s  program  in 
the  junior  high  school,  and  also  with  his 
future  program  in  the  senior  high  school. 

W’e  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  fundamentals  of  typewriting  are  the 
same  whether  the  goal  is  personal  or  vo¬ 
cational  skill.  The  student  has  as  much 
need  to  know  how  to  adapt  his  typing 
skill  for  personal  use  as  the  student  who 
says  he  will  use  typewriting  vocationally. 
The  personal-use  typist  needs  the  basic 
techniques  just  as  much  as  the  student 
who  has  elected  to  study  typewriting  for 
its  vocational  use.  A  shifting  emphasis  on 
vocational  plans  may  cause  the  personal- 
use  typist  to  see  in  his  typewriting  skill  a 
means  of  earning  a  living  when  this  un¬ 
expected  demand  arises. 

Advantages  and  Justification 

Cutbbertson  [10]  points  out  that,  if 
typewriting  is  taught  on  the  junior 
high  school  level,  it  will  give  students 
an  opportunity  to  determine  their 
capability  and  interest  in  a  business 
curriculum.  He  adds  that  this  will 
allow  students  adequate  time  to  de¬ 
cide  on  their  choice  of  high  school 
subjects;  thus,  the  quality  of  students 
in  our  field  will  automatically  rise. 

Sprague  [18]  brings  out  that  many 
senior  high  school  students  are  de- 
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prived  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
type  because  of  heavy  recjnireinents 
in  college  -  preparatory,  vcK'ational- 
shop,  and  home-economics  courses. 
“Yet  to  students  in  these  courses,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  college-preparatory 
group,  typing  for  personal  use  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  important.” 

Forte  [11]  states  that  junior  high 
school  t>  pewriting  gives  students  who 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
year  a  skill  or  tool  that  can  be  used 
in  finding  employment:  “There  are 
numerous  positions  calling  for  the  use 
of  typing  that  can  be  easily  handled 
by  a  student  possessing  one  year’s 
training  in  the  skill.”  He  also  men¬ 
tions  that  typewriting  can  more  easily 
become  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in 
the  junior  high  school,  where  the  need 
for  specialization  is  neither  so  great 
nor  so  important. 

Russell  [17]  insists  that  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  t\pewriting  on  the  junior  high 
school  level  is  justified  on  a  three-fold 
basis: 

1.  Junior  high  typing  can,  with  the 
proper  methods  and  materials,  provide  an 
effectively  mastered  language-arts  skill 
for  the  student’s  present  and  future  needs. 

2.  It  can  he  administered,  taught,  and 
learned  economically. 

3.  It  can  supply  a  much-needed  enrich¬ 
ment  of  the  junior-high  •  .  .  curriculum. 

Rosenberg  [16]  states  why  type¬ 
writing  should  be  offered  on  the  junior 
high  school  level: 

\o  doubt,  those  who  know  anything  at 
all  about  the  subject  will  agree  that  type¬ 
writing  is  a  skill  which  cannot  he  ac¬ 
quired  on  the  job.  .\s  for  the  lapse  of  time 
between  the  junior  high  school  and  job 
placement,  let  us  not  forget  that  type¬ 
writing  can  be  and  is  of  personal  value  to 
the  pupil— there  is  the  typing  of  school 
projects,  reports,  school  papers,  notes, 
typing  for  teachers,  occasional  typing  jobs 
for  the  school  office,  for  the  home  .  .  . 
teachers  who  have  taught  it  in  the  junior 
high  schools,  senior  high  schools,  and 
private  business  colleges  have  found  that 
the  younger  the  pupils,  the  greater  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  machine  and  the 
greater  their  eagerness  to  learn— which  arc 
more  than  a  match  for  the  larger  serious¬ 
ness  of  purpose  of  the  older  students. 

Standards 

Harper  [12]  indicates  that  his  junior 
high  typewriting  students,  who  took 
typewriting  in  the  ninth  grade,  were 
expected  to  attain  a  speed  of  25  words 
a  minute;  however,  some  of  them 
typed  50  or  more  warn. 

In  a  survey  of  279  schools,  Selden 
[25]  found  that  20  per  cent  had  no 
stated  requirements  to  complete  this 
course,  and  that  other  schools  had 
requirements  ranging  from  10  net 


warn  with  a  maximum  of  5  errors  for 
a  10-minufe  test,  to  50  net  warn  with 
a  maximum  of  2  errors  for  a  1 -minute 
test. 

Orem  [15],  a  seventh-grade  type¬ 
writing  teacher,  states: 

We  established  definite  requirements  as 
to  the  speed  and  accuracy  expected  of 
every  student.  We  felt  that,  by  the  end 
of  the  course,  every  student  should  be 
able  to  type  for  three  minutes  with  three 
or  less  errors,  and  that  on  such  timed 
writings  he  should  be  able  to  maintain 
reasonable  speed.  Grades  on  these  timed 
writings  we  set  as  follows: 

.Speed 

Grade  ( grosn  tram  ) 

1  3.7  or  over 

2  29-34 

3  21-28 

4  1.7-20 

.7  0-14 

Content 

Boynton  [21]  mentions  that  a  jun¬ 
ior-high  ty  ping  course  should  include: 
names  and  uses  of  typewriter  parts, 
proofreading,  erasing,  typing  simple 
problems  correctly,  taking  dictation  at 
the  typi'yvriter,  and  composing  at  the 
typeyvriter. 

Phillips  [15]  includes:  letter  yvrit- 
ing,  simple  manuscripts,  composition 
at  the  machine,  outlining,  erasing, 
vertical  and  horizontal  centering,  sim¬ 
ple  tabulation,  making  carbon  copies, 
and  yvord  division, 

Selden  [25]  found  that  the  units  in 
typeyvriting  most  frequently  taught 
yvere:  basic  fundamentals  (use  of  ma¬ 
chine  parts),  personal-use  typing, 
straight  copy  yvork,  techniques  (posi¬ 
tion,  rhythm,  and  relaxation),  tabula¬ 
tion  and  centering,  and  typing  of 
business  letters. 

Teaching  Materials 

Parr  [24]  evaluates  available  teach¬ 
ing  materials  used  in  typing  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  junior-high  level  and 
decides  that  present  materials  for  in¬ 
struction  are  inadequate.  She  believes 
that  neyver  materials  should  be  de¬ 
veloped  and  suggests  that  teachers 
consider  the  interests,  abilities,  and 
needs  of  students,  so  that  materials 
yvith  appeal  to  junior-high  youngsters 
may  result.  She  also  illustrates  some 
of  the  teaching  materials  provided  by 
herself  and  others  for  this  level. 

Grade  Level 

It  appears  that  seventh  -  grade 
youngsters  are  too  immature  to  take 
a  formal  course  in  typeyvriting.  Orem 
[15]  says: 

...  It  is  saddening  to  realize  that 


Mime  students  who  have  difficulty  in 
typing  because  of  iininaturity  actually 
develop  a  dislike  for  the  subject.  As  a 
teacher  of  xvliat  has  always  been  an 
elective  course,  it  is  shattering  to  hear 
some  little  moppet  remark,  "Oh,  gosh, 
do  we  have  to  ty|H*  today!’’  .  .  . 

Orem  also  mentions  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  convince  seventh-grade  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  don't  need  to  look  at 
the  keys. 

Altieri  [8]  states  that  all  eighth- 
grade  students  should  take  ty  ping,  but 
that  it  should  not  be  offered  to 
seyenth  graders,  beeause  they  are 
faced  yvith  neyv  experiences  in  bt'com- 
ing  arljusted  to  the  secondary  school. 
.She  maintains  that  the  course  should 
not  be  offered  to  students  on  the 
ninth-grade  level,  beeause  it  yvould 
be  taught  at  a  tiiiK*  yvheii  the  students 
couUl  gn'atly  profit  from  a  previously 
acquired  knoyvledge  of  ty  peyvritiug. 

Sprague  [18],  alter  making  a  care¬ 
ful  study,  concludes  that  typeyvritiug 
should  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  junior-high  curriculum  in  the 
eighth  grade  to  all  students,  for  these 
reasons: 

1.  The  eiithusiusm  of  all  students  to 
begin  the  course. 

2.  The  sustained  interest  that  they  mani¬ 
fest  in  it. 

•3.  The  apparent  facility  with  which  the 
skill  is  developed  and  mastered. 

4.  The  use  of  the  skill  by  the  students 
during  the  high  school  years  and,  by 
many,  throughout  their  college  careers. 
.7.  The  evidence  that  typing,  a  habit  of 
mind  and  muscular  control,  can  he 
mastered  by  eighth-grade  students  just 
as  readily  as  by  tenth-grade  students, 
fi.  The  carry  ing  over  into  other  subjects 
of  the  habit  of  careful  reading,  de¬ 
veloped  through  accurate  copying. 

7.  Observation  that  the  speed,  neatness, 
and  legibility  that  follow  from  learning 
to  type  carry  over  into  work  done  in 
longhand. 

Hosier  [1.3]  differs.  He  insists  that, 
if  students  have  an  opportunity  or  a 
need  to  use  tyjieyvriting  iii  their  high 
school  yvork,  it  should  be  offered  in 
the  ninth  grade,  and  not  before. 

Scheduling  (Periods  per  Week) 

Cruhn  and  Douglass  [3],  in  a  study 
of  162  junior  high  schools,  indicate 
that,  yvhc're  typeyvriting  is  offered  on 
an  elective  basis,  it  meets  4.5  times 
per  yveek. 

Selden  [25]  found,  in  his  study  of 
279  junior  high  schools,  that  in  79 
percent  of  these  schools  typeyvriting 
classes  mc'et  five  periods  a  yveek. 
Business  educators  yvho  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  area  have  informed 
me  that  typing  on  the  junior-high  level 
has  not  been  succc'ssful  yvhc'ii  it  has 
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been  offered  ff)r  less  than  four  periods 
a  week.  This  has  not  been  brought  out 
iu  the  literature,  and  it  is  a  matter 
that  perhaps  needs  additional  study. 

Kinds  of  Typewriters 

Hu.ssell  [17]  e.\pres.ses  the.se  ideas  in 
regard  to  portable  typewriters; 

KvKarcliiig  typewriters,  many  junior 
IiikIi  schools  have  found  the  use  of  port- 
alile  machines  to  he  satisfactory  for  learn¬ 
ing,  and  to  he  less  expensive.  Portables 
allow  more  flexibility  in  the  use  of  class¬ 
rooms  than  would  be  true  in  the  case  «if 
large,  office-size  machines;  and  the  initial 
cost  is  less.  Inasmuch  as  the  junior  high 
school  is  not  expecting  its  students  to  go 
directly  into  business,  learning  practice  on 
the  larger  machines  is  unnecessarv.  In  a 
home  or  college  room,  the  portable  is 
much  m«)re  practical. 

.\s  \ct,  nothing  has  been  rrported 
in  the  literature  about  instruction  on 
tbe  (•Icctrir  t\i)ewriter  in  the  junior 
high  school.  .\n  experiment  in  this 
area  would  be  an  inter(‘sting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  education. 

Junior-Senior  Relationship 

konvolinka  [14]  in  a  follow-up 
study  of  graduates  of  tbe  Mellon  [uu- 
ior  lligb  School  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  points  out; 


In  response  to  the  question,  “What  im- 
pr»)vements  woidd  you  suggest  to  make 
this  a  better  course?”  there  were  206 
returns  with  no  suggestions.  Fifty  said  it 
was  a  good  course  and  needed  n(i  im¬ 
provement,  while  forty-four  pupils  made 
suggestions,  .'\lmost  one-fourth  of  the 
pupils  thought  that  less  stress  should  be 
given  to  writing  business  letters  and  that 
more  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
leaniing  to  set  up  on  the  typewriter  their 
compositions,  reports,  outlines,  and  mate¬ 
rials  of  a  personal  nature.  Some  of  the 
pupils  suggested  that  typewriting  should 
be  a  rerpiired  subject  for  ninth-grade 
pupils.  It  was  also  thought  that  the  class 
periods  should  be  increased  from  three  to 
five  a  week.  Several  pupils  suggested  that 
more  time  shoidd  be  devoted  to  the  study 
of  punctuation,  paragraph  formation, 
letter  writing,  and  construction  of  themes 
anJ  reports. 

Forte  [II]  stresses  that  junior  high 
school  tspewriting  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  co-ordinate  activities  within 
tlie  school.  He  states  that,  in  his 
school  system,  tbe  business-education 
staff  in  tbe  .senior  high  school  has 
welcomed  junior-bigli  instruction  in 
typewriting  and  feels  that  it  has  aided 
them  in  their  task  on  the  high  .school 
level. 

Sprague  [18],  in  discussing  junior 
bigb  .school  typewriting,  states  that  it 
has  increased  the  speed  and  efficiency 


attained  by  senior  high  business-edu¬ 
cation  students.  For  instance; 

In  the  Typing  I  classes,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  six-week  period,  30  pupils  had 
grades  of  A  or  B.  Of  these  students,  26 
had  taken  typing  in  the  eighth  grade,  and 
4  had  not  been  in  our  schools. 

For  the  same  period  of  time,  7  pupils 
were  failed.  Of  these  pupils,  5  had  not 
been  in  our  schools  in  the  eighth  grade; 
1  had  taken  typing  in  the  eighth  grade, 
hut  failed  it;  and  1  had  taken  typing  in 
the  eighth  grade,  with  a  grade  of  D. 

Conclusion 

From  a  study  and  analysis  of  tbe 
literature,  it  is  apparent  that  junior 
high  school  typewriting  can  be  most 
effectively  offered  on  tbe  eighth-grade 
level  for  at  least  four,  and  preferably 
five,  periods  a  week  during  the  entire 
school  term.  It  is  desirable  for  all 
students,  rather  than  a  select  group, 
to  take  the  course.  Junior  high  school 
students  can  make  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  this  skill,  and  in  most 
schools  it  will  fit  into  their  program. 

It  is  most  important  that  junior- 
high  typewriting  be  co-ordinated  not 
only  with  the  overall  program  in  both 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but 
also  with  the  senior  high  school  type¬ 
writing  program. 
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So  YOU  want  to  run  a  typewriting 
contest.  You  have  thought  the 
matter  through  carefully,  of  course. 
You  have  weighed  the  usual  criti¬ 
cisms: 

•  Losers  are  very  unhappy. 

•  A  contest  upsets  the  regular 
class  schedule. 

•  The  best  students  get  the  coach¬ 
ing  that  the  poorest  students  need. 

You  have  also  considered  the  ad¬ 
vantages: 

•  Students  are  attracted  to  the 
department. 

•  Good  contest  training  is  good 
training  for  competition  in  life. 

•  The  department  gets  publicity. 

•  Many  students  become  more  pro¬ 
ficient  than  they  would  have  if  there 
had  been  no  contest. 

Having  considered  both  sides  of 
the  stor>%  you  plunge  in.  You  don’t 
try  to  do  it  all  by  yourself.  There’s 
too  much  work,  too  many  decisions. 
Besides,  if  you  promote  a  contest 
singlehandedly,  people  raise  their 
eyebrows,  wonder  why  you  are  so 
eager  (“must  have  a  good  student  at 
last!”),  and  act  as  though  they  were 
doing  you  a  favor. 

No,  you  get  some  backing.  It  might 
be  a  city,  county,  or  state  supervisor. 
It  might  be  the  local  business-teachers 
association,  wanting  to  do  something. 
Or  it  might  be  some  of  your  friends, 
teaching  in  nearby  schools. 

You  meet  with  your  backers  to  talk 
about  your  ideas.  You  review'  the  pros 
and  cons.  You  don’t  sell;  you  discuss. 
(If  you  sell,  you  end  up  with  all  the 
work.)  Y’ou  iron  out  the  mechanics, 
covering  such  items  as: 

1.  How  long  the  test  will  be. 

2.  Whether  the  test  will  be  on 
paragraph  copy  or  problem  copy. 

3.  Rules  for  scoring  papers. 

4.  Rules  for  scoring  teams. 

5.  Administration  of  the  contest— 
(who,  w’hat,  when,  where,  etc.) 

6.  The  prizes. 

7.  The  finances  of  the  contest. 

8.  M’here  to  get  good  tests. 

Let  s  look  at  these  items  one  at  a 
time. 

The  length  of  the  test  will  re¬ 
flect  your  own  and  your  backers’  phi¬ 
losophy.  If  you  'vant  to  call  attention 
to  how  well  students  do  in  general, 
you  11  make  the  test  short  enough— 5 
minutes  in  length-to  let  them  show- 
how  well  they  can  do.  If  you  w-ant  to 
mow  em  dow-n,”  build  a  keen  sense 
of  competition,  and  impress  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  that  your  training  program 


In  answer  to  your  many  requests 
here  are  some  suggestions  on  .  . 


How  to  run  a  ty 


used  are  the  International  Typewrit¬ 
ing  Contest  Rules.  They  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  merit  other  than  the  fact  that 
they  are  a  set  of  arbitrary-  rules  that 
work  pretty  well  in  the  ticklish  chore 
of  balancing  errors  and  speed  in  deter¬ 
mining  a  combination  (net)  score. 

Workable  abridgments  of  these 
Rules  appear  in  both  Rowe-Lloyd, 
Gregg  Typing,  Sew  Scries  (p.  339) 
and  Smith-Lloyd,  College  T ypewriting 
Technique  (inside  back  cover).  If  you 
give  production  tests,  you  can  use  the 
International  Rules  for  judging  indi¬ 
vidual  stroking  errors;  but  you  w-ill 
need  to  set  up  your  ow-n  rules  for 
judging  placement. 

To  administer  the  contest  effi¬ 
ciently,  plans  must  be  worked  out  in 
detail.  Here  is  a  w-orkable  pattern: 

As  each  student  enters  the  arena, 
he  is  given  a  card  on  which  a  number 
is  printed.  The  cards  have  been  num¬ 
bered  in  sequence,  then  shuffled.  The 
student  fills  out  his  card,  remembers 
his  number;  someone  collects  the 
cards.  From  this  moment  on,  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  only  identification  is  his  num¬ 
ber,  which  he  w-rites  on  all  his  papers. 

Machines  may  be  assigned  in  any 
way  acceptable  to  the  backing  com- 


is  high-level  vocational  training,  you’ll 
make  the  test  long  enough— 10  minutes 
—to  sort  the  men  from  the  boys,  so  to 
speak. 

I  prefer  a  happy  medium:  Give  a 
10-minute  test,  but  let  all  contestants 
take  it  twice  (onc-e  each  on  two  dif¬ 
ferent  selections  of  copy)  and  submit 
the  better  paper  of  the  two. 

Or  even  better,  give  a  pair  of 
5-minute  tests  for  beginners  (150  or 
fewer  class  periods)  and  a  pair  of 
1 0-minute  tests  for  advanced  students. 

The  kind  of  test  will  depend  on 
your  purpose  in  conducting  the  con¬ 
test.  Production  tests  are  becoming 
more  popular,  but  they  are  difficult  to 
score;  most  new  contest  programs 
start  w'ith  only  straight-copy  para¬ 
graph  tests.  Happy  medium:  straight- 
copy  tests  for  beginners,  but  produc¬ 
tion  tests  for  your  advanced  students. 

The  production  tests  might  involve 
simple  problems  (“See  how  many  of 
these  short  letters— or  tables— you  can 
set  up  in  10  minutes”)  with  team 
scores  based  on  total  units  completed 
rather  than  on  a  words-a-minute  basis. 
Thus,  stress  is  on  production,  not  solu¬ 
tion. 

The  scoring  rules  most  commonly 
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inittee.  More  and  more  contests  permit  new  number  to  any  student  who  for- 

stridents  to  bring  tlieir  own  machines.  gets).  Next  the  judge  reads  the  copy 

Allow  a  few  minutes  for  students  to  aloud  (twice,  if  a  renin  was  per- 

warm  up,  get  the  feel  of  their  ma-  mitted),  calling  every  punctuation 

chines,  asc'crtain  that  they  are  in  fine  mark,  the  space  following  it,  etc.,  as 

working  order.  students  correct  their  papers.  Better 

Now,  monitors  distribute  the  tests,  have  a  copy  of  20,000  Words  or  a 

face  down  or  covered  by  plain  paper,  collegiate  dictionary  available,  to  re- 

until  all  are  distributed.  Then  the  tests,  solve  arguments  about  word  divisions, 

the  directions,  and  the  signals  to  be  .  ... 

used  are  reviewed  by  the  person  run-  the  Score 

ning  the  contest.  All  questions  are  ^he  students  compute  their  gross 

answered;  von  do  not  start  until  every 
student  knows  what  to  do.  ' 

they  destroy  the  paper  not  to  be 
Care  in  Timing  submitted).  The  papers  are  collected. 

Now  you  start  the  group,  timing  it  shufiled,  and  returned  to  students  for 

carefully  ( get  another  teacher  to  verify  a  second  checking;  then  they  arc 

the  timing)  and  stopping  exactly  on  collected  for  keeps, 
the  second  (so  that  scores  in  different  Now  the  students  leave,  and  the 

years  may  be  compared).  Monitors  teachers’  judging  committee  takes 

watch  for  students  who  overrun  the  over.  This  committee  will  need  to  go 
bell  by  more  than  the  inevitable  two  over  every  paper  that  is  in  the  running, 

or  three  strokes.  (No  penalty  except  Ordinarily,  a  school  is  permitted  to 

the  loss  of  the  last  few  strokes— use  enter  twice  as  many  contestants  as  are 

good  judgment.)  If  there  is  a  rerun,  used  to  comprise  a  team.  If  three 

allow  only  a  minute  or  two  for  rest  students  make  up  a  team,  for  example, 

between  tests;  don’t  let  the  students;’  six  students  may  be  contestants;  then 

verve  and  feeling  of  pace  die  downi.  the  papers  of  the  best  three  are  used 

Now  the  paper  work.  First  each  as  the  team’s  work.  The  backing  corn- 

contestant  checks  to  see  that  he  has  mittee  would  be  wise  to  declare  a 

put  his  number  on  bis  papers  (give  a  maximum  number  of  errors  to  permit 


a  paper  to  (jualify  (say,  8  for  a  10- 
minute  writing,  5  for  a  5-minute 
writing).  Then  the  judges  lu'cd  review 
only  the  papers  having  about  that 
many  or  fewer  errors,  as  revealed  b\- 
the  double  checking  of  the  students. 

When  the  scores  are  finally  verified 
on  each  rpialihing  paper,  the  papers 
are  turnetl  o\er  to  the  person  who  is 
holding  the  sttidents’  identification 
cards.  This  person  staples  each  card  to 
tlu>  appropriate  paper,  groups  the 
papers  by  schools,  selects  the  papers 
that  comprise  the  school  teams,  totals 
the  team  scores,  and  arranges  the  team 
results  in  order  of  victory’.  Usually  he 
also  picks  out  the  best  individual 
papi  rs  for  individual  honors. 

The  prizes  should  be  mementos 
w  orth  having.  At  first,  you’ll  think  that 
practical  prizes,  like  pens,  books,  or 
cash  are  preferable;  but  you  will  soon 
find  that  students  much  prefer  a 
personal  certificate  that  they  can 
]iresent  forever  and  a  day,  as  evidence 
of  accomplishment.  Every  student 
should  get  soinctJiiuff,  even  if  it  is 
only  a  card  that  says  that  Kilroy  was 
there,  fighting  hard. 

You  will  want  some  trophy  cups, 
too,  for  school  team  prizes.  They  cost 
a  great  deal,  though— which  introduces 
the  next  point. 

Financing  a  contest  is  always  an 
awkward  matter.  You  have  real  ex¬ 
penses— mail,  transportation,  announce¬ 
ments,  posters,  tests,  certificates,  reg¬ 
istry  cards,  prizes.  You  can  anticipate 
a  minimum  outlay  of  $35  for  even  a 
handful  of  schools;  you  will  rarely  get 
by  with  less  than  $5  a  school,  unless 
some  charity  comes  into  the  picture 

Sometimes  a  businessmen’s  service 
club  will  underwrite  the  costs,  or  a 
hopeful  typewriter  dealer  or  a  bounti¬ 
ful  college  will  do  so.  It  seems  reason¬ 
able,  though,  to  expect  the  costs  to  be 
borne  by  the  agencies  that  will  profit 
from  them— the  schools.  If  the  benefits 
they  expect  are  important  to  the  edu¬ 
cative  process,  then  that  process  should 
cover  the  costs,  too.  And  that  is  why 
most  contests  have  an  entry  fee,  either 
a  blanket  fee  for  a  whole  school  or 
one  for  each  contestant. 

The  selecting  of  tests  is  a  real 
problem;  for  naturally  losers  wall  say 
that  they  were,  to  some  degree,  un¬ 
suitable  or  unfair— particularly  if  tests 
are  prepared  by  local  talent.  You’re 
wise  to  buy  the  tests. 

The  Gregg  Awards  Department 
publishes  two  kinds  of  test  leaflets 
( Continued  on  page  45) 
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Pin  Wall  Street  on  Flannel 

PETER  YACYK,  Ridley  Township  High  Schcxjl,  Folsom,  Pennsylvania 


The  STl’DY  ot  stocks  and  bojids 
can  be  interesting'  to  both  eon- 
sumer-edneation  stndc'ots  and  teach¬ 
ers,  if  the  right  approaeh  is  used. 
Tliis  interest  is  created  throiigfi  a 
variety  of  teaching  aids,  such  as  films, 
filmstrips,  and  even  talks  by  local 
financiers. 

In  my  class  at  Folsom,  however, 
the  primary  sources  of  inspiration  are 
a  flannel  hoard  and  a  workbook.  The 
latter  was  et)mposed  two  stimmers  ago 
by  three  business  teachers  and  my¬ 
self  during  a  workshop  in  family 
finance  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  This  workbook— available  from 
me  at  $1.25  per  copy— is  designed  for 
high  school  teachers  of  social  studies, 
mathematics,  or  general  business.  The 
material  may  he  used  as  a  nnit  when 
studying  the  organization  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  business  enterprises  or  when 
treating  investment  in  securities. 

Since  the  average  high  school  te.\t- 
hook  gives  very  little  on  the  subject, 
we  tlK)ught  that  there  was  a  need  for 
such  material  in  composite  form.  The 
five  units  in  the  workbook  are  more 
or  less  complete  in  themselves. 

The  first  unit  covers  the  various 
types  of  business  enterprises  and  their 
composition.  The  second  unit  empha¬ 
sizes  stocks  and  bonds.  The  third  ex¬ 
plains  the  various  securitN  exchanges 
and  their  pnrposes  in  our  economy. 
Governmental  regulation  of  securities 
are  discussed  in  the  fourth  unit.  The 
final  unit  covers  the  rides  for  invest¬ 
ing  safely. 

I  use  my  flannel  hoard  to  supple¬ 
ment  this  workbook,  and  to  make  the 
study  of  stocks  and  bonds  more  in¬ 
teresting.  Tht*re  was  no  flannel  board 
in  our  high  school,  so  I  had  to  ask 
our  shop  teacher  to  make  one  of  ply¬ 
wood.  And  I  liad  him  make  the  easel 
on  which  it  stands,  too.  1  had  the 
flannel  board  made  4  feet  sijuare  so 
that  I  might  also  use  it  as  a  movie 
screen. 

The  only  expense  involved  was  the 
purchase  of  flannel  to  cover  the  board. 
Three  yards  of  pale  green  material 
cost  me  $1.00  at  a  dry  goods  store. 
I  selected  pale  green  because  it 


soothes  the  eyi's  and  makes  clearer  the 
visual  aids  placed  on  it.  From  our 
supplies  custodian,  1  obtained  the 
other  neci'ssary  materials— large  sheets 
of  both  colored  and  white  paper, 
paste,  sandpaper,  aiul  a  pen  set. 

I  made  up  material  that  would  be 
closely  correlated  to  that  in  our  note¬ 
book.  On  the  board  1  first  placed  tlie 
ipiestion,  “Why  do  people  save  and 
invest  their  money?”  Then  1  put  up 
pictures  showing  reasons;  a  lionu',  re¬ 
tirement,  education,  children,  etc. 

In  conjunction  with  Unit  On”,  I 
let  colored  paper  show  the  various 
types  of  business  enterprises  one 
might  wish  to  invest  in.  1  used  red 
for  single  proprietorship,  to  indicate 
that  a  person  should  stop  and  think 
before  going  into  busint'ss  for  him¬ 
self.  1  used  yellow  for  a  partiu'rship, 
to  show  that  a  person  should  slow 
down  before  going  into  business  with 
others.  For  a  corporation,  1  used 
green  to  indicate  that  this  t\pe  of 
investment  may  be  safer  than  the 
other  two,  since  it  is  often  better  regu¬ 
lated  and  less  likely  to  fail. 


To  emphasize  the  advantages  of 
business  enterprises,  I  used  green. 
Hed  w;is  used  to  emphasize  disadvan¬ 
tages.  To  explain  the  make-up  of  the 
management  of  a  corporation,  I  used 
a  flow  chart  that  started  with  the 
stockholders  and  ended  with  the 
workers. 

In  conjunction  with  Unit  Two,  I 
used  colors  to  differentiate  between 
common  and  preferred  stocks.  I  used 
red  for  the  common,  since  they  are 
riskier,  and  pink  for  pri'ferred  stocks. 
A  chart  showed  the  rights  of  com¬ 
mon  stockholders. 

With  Unit  Three,  I  used  a  flow 
cluirt  to  illustrate  how  stocks  and 
bonds  are  handled  by  various  security 
exchanges.  1  used  graphs  to  empha¬ 
size  our  system  of  handling  them. 
With  I’nit  Four,  I  used  a  chart  show¬ 
ing  how  various  (hivermnental  organi¬ 
zations  protect  the  investor.  I  also 
used  pamphlets,  cartoons,  and  clip¬ 
pings  with  both  Unit  Four  and  Unit 
Five.  When  reviewing,  I  had  the  most 
important  and  most  commonly  usi'd 
temis  flashed  on  the  flannel  board. 


—  they  may  buy  a  share  in  Main  Street 

AFTER  MY  pupils  had  learned  the  basic  facts  of  stocks  and  bonds,  they  impiired 
tf,  as  a  firoup,  they  cotdd  buy  a  share  of  stock  in  some  company.  I  believed 
the  experience  xvould  he  quite  revealinp,  to  titem.  Since  many  of  their  parents 
work  at  the  nearby  Scott  Paper  Company,  the  students  were  familiar  with  its 
growth  and  thoufiht  it  might  be  a  good  investment.  On  a  trip  through  the  plant, 
each  student  was  given  a  financial  report  of  the  company,  and  a  representative 
talked  to  them  on  the  merits  of  investing.  The  .students  analyzed  the  .situation 
thoroughly  and  decided  to  inve.st. 

A  broker  visited  our  .students  and  explained  how  he  would  handle  both  the 
purchase  of  the  one  .share  of  .stock  that  they  were  buying  and  investments  in 
general.  He  placed  their  order  for  one  .share  of  Scott  Paper  Company  common 
stock,  at  $67.50  per  share.  Each  of  sixty  .students  contributed  slightly  more 
than  $1  each.  The  classes  received  their  .stock  certificate  and  followed  their 
investment  in  the  newspapers  every  day.  Later,  .student  representatives  attended 
a  stockholders  meeting  and  reported  hack  to  class.  At  the  end  of  the  school 
year  the  one  share  of  stock  was  sold  and  its  price  redistributed  to  the  .students. 
I  believe  the  experience  will  he  remembered  long  after  most  class  .se.s.sion.s  are 
forgotten.  After  all,  how  often  is  it  that  our  high  .school  sltidents  learn  about 
investments  through  such  a  personal  involvement':^ 
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Shorthand  beginners  are  so  intent 
on  wliat  they  are  uritiri}'  that  they 
pay  little  attention  to  liovv  they  are 
ivritin^  it.  Here  are  sn^ftestions  on 
how  to  ..  . 


Make 
Correct  Style 
a  Habit 


FLORENCE  E.  ULRICH/  Director,  Gregg  Avvards  Department 


IIKN  AWARENESS  of  a  correct  shorthancl  writ- 
iiijr  style  is  postponed,  students  often  develop  the 
hahit  of  writing  illegihly.  This  habit  not  only  retards 
their  progress  in  building  speed  and  transcription  skill, 
hut  it  takes  considerable  time  for  yon  teachers  to  cor¬ 
rect. 

W  hen  a  iu‘\\  shorthand  character  is  introduced, 
write  it  juniho-size  ou  the  blackboard,  being  careful 
to  use  a  fluent  w  riting  movement.  Do  not  discuss  the 
outline— merely  write  it  and,  turning  to  the  class,  ask 
them,  in  turn,  to  write  it  in  their  notebooks  as  you 
dictat(*.  Dictate  slow  ly  at  first,  gradually  increasing  the 
sjieed  tmtil  the  students  are  writing  from  60  to  80 
strokes  a  mimite.  S,  j,  v,  are  each  written  to  the  count 
of  one;  but  since  s  is  a  \  ery  short  stroke,  you  will  use 
a  (juick,  staccato  s  s  s,  a  slightly  slower  count  for  f  f  f, 
and  a  still  slower  count  for  v  r  c,  gradually  increasing 
the  sjii'ed  on  each  character  to  80  strokes  a  minute. 

d'he  student’s  first  concern,  of  course,  will  be  to  get 
something  down  with  each  count;  but,  as  soon  as  his 
hand  is  traveling  fast  enough  to  get  a  stroke  down  for 
each  count,  you  should  direct  his  attention  to  the 
formation  of  the  character.  Reejuire  at  least  one  perfect 
form  from  each  student.  Generally,  this  will  take  less 
than  a  minute  to  do,  and  can  be  easily  checked  with  an 
aid  such  as  the  CTegg  Shorthand  Corrective  Slide  (il¬ 
lustrated  above).  This  aid,  a  sample  of  which  is  avail¬ 
able  to  teachers  free  on  r{*(|nest,  will  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  perfect  their  styles  in  subse(juent  practice. 

Students  do  not  mean  to  become  careless  in  unsu¬ 
pervised  homework  practice,  but  frequently  they  do. 
Often,  such  work  is  so  far  below  the  standard  recpiired 


of  legible  writing  that,  if  allowed  to  persist,  it  offsets 
the  good  you  bas  e  accomplished  in  class  presentations. 
If  po.ssible,  students  should  be  given  an  incentive  for 
focusing  their  attention  on  writing  good,  clear  notes 
all  the  time. 

One  such  program  is  the  O  G  A  Training  Program, 
sponsored  by  Todays  Secretary.  This  magazine  has 
been  helping  teachers  to  train  better  shorthand  writers 
e\’er  since  1912,  when  it  was  founded  by  John  Rob('rt 
(iregg.  Students  strive  to  win  membership  in  the  Ordei 
of  Gregg  Artists,  familiarly  know  n  as  the  O  Ci  Ap¬ 
proximately  5(),{K)()  shorthand  students  a  year  sid)mit 
papers  to  the  O  (i  A  Test,  which  is  published  each 
month  in  the  magazine.  Notes  that  do  not  (jualify  are 
criticized  by  shorthand  experts,  and  their  suggestions 
are  sent  to  the  teacher  to  provide  further  practice  for 
improving  writing  style. 

Sample  Test  Available 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  OG  A  Program,  you 
might  wish  to  try  the  current  test  in  Today's  Secretary. 
If  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  you  may  write  for  a  sample 
copy.  The  O  G  .\  Shorthand  Style  Dex  elopment  Pro¬ 
gram  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  Gregg  Awards 
Department,  330  West  42  Street,  New-  York  36,  New 
York. 

A  card  to  them  will  bring  you  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  and,  if  you  desire,  a  sample  corrective  slide.  Good 
notes  arc  essential  to  the  smooth  development  of  short¬ 
hand  speed  and  errorproof  transcription.  Begin  train¬ 
ing  your  students  today  for  a  good  shorthand  style. 
They’ll  thank  you  later  on. 
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ytuut  ReidiC 


IN  ANY  KIND  of  selling,  the  human 
element  is  the  most  important  thing. 
Knowledge  of  merchandise  is  essen¬ 
tial,  but  tact  and  courtesy  are  the 
foundation  on  which  sales  are  built. 
This  means  yo»i  must  understand  and 
recognize  the  customer’s  point  of 
view.  An  attempt  to  judge  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  character  and  disposition  from 
his  appearance  is  a  continuous  assign¬ 
ment  for  retail  salespeople.  Practice 
will  improve  ability  to  do  it  reason¬ 
ably  well. 

Notice  the  way  the  customer  carries 
himself  or  herself  in  approaching  the 
counter.  Is  his  expression  pleasant  or 
irritable?  Are  his  clothes  extreme  or 
conservative,  expensive  or  cheap?  The 
tone  of  the  customer’s  voice,  his 
gestures  and  manners  are  all  clues  to 
his  personality.  But  do  not  judge  too 
hastily.  Your  average  will  be  high  if 
you  are  right  eight  times  out  of  ten. 

In  over-the-counter  selling,  we 
accept  the  customer  as  he  is.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  our  first  impres¬ 
sions  are  often  incorrect.  Instead  of 
l(X)king  for  things  that  will  help  us 
justify  our  impressions,  we  should  be 
on  the  alert  for  any  characteristics  of 
liehavior  that  may  alter  the  impres¬ 
sion.  We  cannot  use  the  sciences  of 
phrenology  and  graphology  to  analyze 
our  customers’  personalities— and  this 
is  just  as  well,  because  these  tech¬ 
niques  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Appearances  may  often  be  mislead¬ 
ing.  A  well  dressed  woman  may  be  a 
person  of  rather  meager  means  who  is 
satisfying  her  wish  to  represent  some¬ 
thing  that  she  would  like  to  be.  The 
neat  .shopper  may  not  necessarily  be 
a  neat  housekeeper. 


J.  K.  STONER 

State  Teachers  Ccliege,  Indiana.  Pa 

Keep  in  mind  that  facial  appear¬ 
ance  is  a  minor  part  of  customers’ 
personality,  except  in  the  case  of 
unusually  attractive  or  homely  people. 
If  a  customer  is  annoying,  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  due  less  to  physical  character¬ 
istics  than  to  actions.  We  cannot 
generalize  that  all  customers  are  im¬ 
patient,  economical,  or  overbearing 
simply  because  we  have  had  unfortu¬ 
nate  experiences  with  a  few  of  them. 

We  can  probably  identify  and  list 
most  of  the  different  types  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  even  study  how  to  handle 
these  types  of  customers,  but  we  can¬ 
not  create  any  hard  and  fast  rule. 
In  connection  with  judging  person¬ 
ality,  Donald  and  Eleanor  Laird,  in 
Practical  Business  PsijcIioIoRy  (Gregg 
Publishing  Company),  say: 

Individuals  who  have  widely  divernent 
personalities  still  are  able  to  make  good 
in  the  same  work.  Marshall  Field  and 
John  Wanamaker  are  excellent  examples 
of  this.  Both  were  self-made  merchant 
princes,  hut  there  the  resemblance  ended. 
Here  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  they 
were  different: 

Marshall  Field  John  tt'anamaker 

Aloof  Friendly 

Critical  Sympathetic 

Slow-moving  Rapid-moving 

Stingy  Generous 

Shy  Not  Shy 

No  sense  of  humor  Good  sense  of  humor 
Hard  on  workers  Helpful  to  workers 

But  underneath  those  differences,  they 
had  many  characteristics  in  common. 
Both  were  hard  workers  and  tended 
strictly  to  business— yes,  those  are  part 
of  personality.  Both  were  carefid  and 
accurate.  They  emphasized  quality  in 
merchandise  and  work. 


I  used  this  material  to  ct)uduct  a 
simple  experiment  with  my  students 
in  an  adult  evening-sebool  class  in  re¬ 
tailing.  I  first  showed  them  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Marshall  Field  (unmarked 
except  for  the  number  “1”)  and  told 
them  only  that  lie  bad  been  an  out¬ 
standing  leader  in  retailing.  Then  I 
asked  them  to  judge  by  observation 
which  of  the  seven  characteristics 
mentioned  best  fit  his  appearance. 
Next,  they  did  the  same  with  the 
photo  of  John  Wanamaker  (marked 
only  with  the  number  “2”). 

Two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
class  were  abU'  to  judge  correctly 
half  or  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
Wanamaker,  whereas  only  one-sixth 
of  the  class  judged  correctly  half  or 
more  of  the  characteristics  of  Marshall 
Field.  Although  it  would  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  attempt  to  draw  conclusions 
from  this  experiment,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  tendency  to  select  positive 
rather  than  lU'gative  characteristics 
when  viewing  photos  that  had  no  un¬ 
usual  or  extreme  features. 

A  Good  Approach 

A  quick  but  careful  analysis  of  a 
“just-looking”  customer  would  prob¬ 
ably  indicate  the  inadequacy  of  such 
approaches  as,  “May  I  help  you?”  or, 
“Are  you  being  waited  on?”  Many 
customers  have  built  up  resistance  to 
these  staid  approaches.  .According  to 
Elmer  Wheeler,  in  Tested  Retail 
Selling  (Prentice-Hall),  “Say  the  most 
important  thing  about  the  item  in  ten 
seconds.  Use  the  merchandise  ap¬ 
proach.”  He  says,  for  e.\ample: 

In  one  department  a  salesgirl  holds 
up  the  large  glass  the  customer  is  looking 
at  and  says,  “It  Iiolds  a  full  quart  of 
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drink— the  larRest  jilass  in  the  world.”  The 
woman  stops.  The  idea  of  serving  the 
largest  drink  in  the  w«)rld  at  her  parties 
interests  her.  Quite  intriguing!  She  buys 
a  do/.en. 

few  minutes  later  a  young  lady  in 
a  toilet  goods  department  holds  up  a  new 
toothbrush  and  says,  “Have  you  ever 
used  a  scientific  toothbrush,  Madam?” 
The  woman  stops,  examines  and  buys 
five  for  the  family.  No  more  unscientifi¬ 
cally  brushed  teeth. 

She  brings  the  key  idea  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  down  into  a  ten-second  message 
that  can  be  given  to  the  “looker”  or 
“shopper”  in  twenty-five  words  or  less! 

Hegarcllfss  of  how  well  the  ap¬ 
proach  is  made  and  how  well  the 
salesperson  has  analyzed  her  customer, 
if  the  customer  is  not  responsive,  it 
will  he  difficult  to  proceed  with  the 
sale.  Elmer  W’heeliT  suggests  how  to 
handle  the  three  well-known  types  of 
difficult  retail  store  customer: 


of  attempting  psvchoanalysis,  they 
should  learn  the  customer’s  name  and 
associate  it  with  his  personal  char¬ 
acteristics.  If  you  can  develop  the 
ability  to  greet  customers  by  their 
names,  they  will  seek  you  out  in 
preference  to  other  clerks,  just  as  they 
will  approach  the  neatly  dressed  sales¬ 
person  rather  than  the  sloppy  one. 

.\  poor  memory  is  usually  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  person’s  failure  to  put  his 
memory  to  good  use.  You  can  develop 
the  ability  to  remember  names  and 
faces  by  studving  people  and  their 
characteristics  and  then  associating 
these  characteristics  with  their  names. 
Mrs.  Hightower  may  be  very  tall;  Mr. 
Shell  may  wear  shell-rimmed  glasses; 
Mr.  Trapp  may  have  a  large  mouth; 
Miss  Moss  may  have  thick,  mossy 
eyebrows.  It’s  easy  to  remember  Mrs. 
Holstein— but  be  sure  to  forget  her 
when  you  meet  Mrs.  Guernsey  or  Mrs. 
Jersey. 


A  number  of  interesting  class  pro¬ 
jects  might  result  from  a  discussion 
of  names  and  personality  traits.  You 
could  have  your  students  study  each 
other  and  let  them  tell  the  class  what 
personal  characteristics  suggest  a 
classmate’s  name,  or  vice  versa.  Old 
yearbook  and  newspaper  pictures 
help,  too.  If  you  know  the  people  in 
the  newspaper  photos,  you  ean  work 
up  interest  by  attaching  fictitious 
names  to  the  photos,  then  passing 
them  around  so  that  your  students 
can  tell  briefly  their  first  impressions 
of  the  people  in  the  pictures.  You  can 
then  point  out  the  correctness  or  in¬ 
correctness  of  these  impressions.  The 
associations  of  the  fictitious  names  will 
affect  strongly  both  the  students’  im¬ 
pressions  and  their  ability  to  associate 
names  with  faces. 

Another  project:  pass  around  the 
class  twelve  photographs  of  the  same 
size  and  shape  with  fictitious  names 


HESITATINC;  Cl  STOMEK:  Ask  her 
<|uestions  to  get  her  talking.  If  you  find 
she  still  hesitates,  then  tell  her  what  to 
buy. 

CT.AM  CA’STOMER:  .Ask  her  pointed 
(piestions,  to  get  her  talking.  Flatter  her 
ego  with  the  “What  is  your  opinion?” 
type  «»f  quiz  sentence. 

KNOW-IT-ALL  CUSTOMER:  Ask  her 
opinion.  Get  her  to  tell  you  which  is  best 
and  how  to  do  it.  She’ll  talk  herself  into 
buying. 

.\n  interesting  project  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  to  get  students  and  pro¬ 
spective  salespersons  to  make  a  list  of 
pointed  questions  to  use  on  these 
difficult  customers.  Go  over  what  you 
sell,  or  select  certain  items.  There  are 
always  (questions  about  size,  style, 
uses,  and  types.  Frame  them  into 
(questions  to  get  them  talking. 

Salesmen  should  be  alert  to  cus¬ 
tomer  personality  traits;  but  instead 
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oil  tlir  hacks.  ( I'niforniitN  w  ill  \MC‘V('nl 
latc‘1  idciitilication  hcvausf  of  size*  or 
shape.)  Let  each  student  study  the 
,sc't  of  photos  for  thrc'e  minute's  and 
then  pass  them  on  to  the  next  student. 
When  everybody  has  studied  the 
pietures  and  they  have  been  returned, 
select  six  of  the  original  twelve  pie¬ 
tures  and  add  six  nc'w  ones  that  the 
students  have  not  seen.  Distribute 
these  twelve  pietures  and  sc'e  whether 
your  students  can  ( 1 )  rc'cognize  the' 
six  that  thc'y  stuclic'd  before  and  (2) 
.lame  thc'in  corrc'ctly.  (For  added 
spec'd  and  interest,  print  the  photos, 
so  that  each  student  can  have  his 
own  copy  of  each  photo.) 

A  study  made  by  Professor  Cornish, 
of  the  University  of  Oregon  (in  Re¬ 
tail  Salesmanship,  Xational  Cash 
Register  Company),  on  the  relative 
efficiencN’  of  501  representative  retail 
salespc'ople,  shows  the  average  per¬ 
centage  of  .salc'speople  who  meet  four 
basic  .selling  recjuirements: 


Making  favorable  approaches  75.05''f 
Having  adeciiiate  knowledge  of 
stock  54.49'f 

Effectively  answering  objections  35.33‘'r 
Effectively  closing  sales  30.14*7 

In  other  words,  one-fourth  of  the 


salespeople  have  difficulty  grc'cting 
and  mc'eting  customers  corrc'ctly,  45 
per  cent  have  inadccpiate  knowledge 
of  stock,  65  per  cent  are  ineffective 
in  answering  customer  objections,  and 
70  per  cent  have  difficnlt\’  in  closing 
their  sales  effectively. 

.According  to  Retail  Salesmanship, 
here  are  the  ways  to  please  customers; 

1.  Remember  that  a  store  exists  only 
for  customer  service. 

2.  Address  customers  by  their  names. 

3.  know  all  about  the  giMids  and  ser- 
ices  offered. 

4.  Know  the  preferences  of  regular 
customers. 

5.  Suggest  merchandise  that  is  suitable. 

6.  Be  courteous.  Discourteous  custo¬ 
mers  are  only  tests  of  selling  ability. 

7.  Let  customers  think  they  are  buy¬ 
ing,  even  though  you  are  ciuietly  guiding 
the  sale. 

8.  Don’t  press  customers  to  buy,  but 
l»e  alert  to  possibilities. 

9.  Don’t  sell  the  same  garments  to 
women  who  are  friends. 

10.  Speak  to  the  waiting  customer- 
let  her  know  she  will  be  served  soon. 

11.  .Accommodate  customer  requests  if 
possible. 

12.  Be  pleasant  and  agreeable;  smile. 

Let  us,  then,  make  it  a  practice  to 
recofinize  our  customers;  be  alert  to 
their  personal  needs  and  wants  in 
order  to  analyze;  and  tell  the  customer 
the  most  important  thing  about  your 
products  in  order  to  merchandise. 


Try 

borrowing 
a  few  techniques 
from 


LELAND  P.  BALDWIN 

California  Department  cf  Education, 
Sacramento 

H.\S  IT  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
a  musician  in  a  jazz  band  uses 
some  of  the  technujues  that  .skilliul 
teachers  use?  Listening  to  Dixieland 
jazz  one  ('veiling,  I  was  suddenly 
aware  that  the  artistry  of  the  musicians 
was  comparable  to  the  artful  jiresenta- 
tions  of  skilled  t('achers. 

The  men  in  the  band  improvised. 
Themes  in  the  music  wt're  explored 
and  developed  bt'vond  tlu'  original 
composition.  The  musie  they  r('ad  did 
not  limit  their  playing.  From  their 
feelings,  emotions,  and  expt'rii'iices, 
they  added  to  and  siipplenn'iited  the 
composer’s  score. 

Each  member  of  that  Dixieland 
jazz  band  that  1  watclu'd  was  a  show¬ 
man.  The  expression  on  his  face,  the 
way  he  .stocKl,  the  manner  in  which 
he  held  his  instrument— all  added  to 
his  feeling  for  the  music.  As  a  stu¬ 
dent,  my  most  enjoyable  classes  were' 
likewise  those  where  the  instructor 
improvised,  through  showmanship. 
These  are  also  the  classes  that  are 
most  clear  in  my  memory  today.  They 
were  more  than  a  book,  more  than  a 
lecture. 

Every  time  we  leave  the  textbook 
and  draw  on  new  ri'sources,  we  are 
improvising.  When  we  try  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  develop  a  skill  or  concept, 
we  are  improvising,  (aintacting  local 
busiiu'ssmen  to  determine  community 
needs— again  we  improvi.se. 

We  can  teach  only  what  we  know. 
When  our  knowledge  of  a  subject  is 
limited,  we  lean  heavily  on  the  text 
and  courses  of  study.  Courses  that 


we  know  thoroughly  arc'  not  liiiiilnl 
tor  us.  We  !('('!  eompeti'iit  to  adapt 
and  change- improvis('-tor  tht'  sp  '- 
citie  n('('ds  ot  tlu'  stiuh'iits  in  our 
classi's.  Showmanship  may  s('('m  uii- 
important  in  ti'aching.  Yi't,  as  it  gave' 
lit('  and  lU'w  im'aning  to  tlu'  musi¬ 
cians,  so  it  giv('s  life  and  lu'w  nu'an- 
ing  to  onr  ti'aching.  Showmanship 
adds  (h'pth  to  instruction. 

Tlu'  ti'aclu'r  demonstrating  sah's 
t('chni<{ues  to  a  general  sah'smanship 
class  is  using  showmanship.  TIk' 
teacher  in  a  general  business  class, 
using  ebarts  and  graphs  to  illustrate 
lamily  budg('ting,  is  using  showman- 
sbip.  .Audio-visual  materials  are,  in 
tact,  a  familiar  tecbnicpie  of  sbow- 
manship. 

The  jazz  band  I  beard  also  askt  cl 
tor  reipiests.  The  musical  program 
was  goveriu'd  in  part  by  what  the 
audii'iice  wanti'd  to  hi'ar.  The  selec¬ 
tions  played  that  evening  were  <!('- 
ti'rmiiK'd  by  mutual  planning— some 
tbe  audience  wanted,  some  tlu'  band. 

This  clo.s('ly  resi'inbh's  ft'aclu'i- 
pupil  planning.  Do  you  allow  your 
students  to  reipu'st  what  they  might 
like  to  study  within  the  tramework  ot 
the  eours('?  .A  frefpu'nt  comnu'iit  of 
teachers  is  that  the  students  are  not 
intere.sti'd.  Oh,  no?  Just  let  them  as- 
sLst  once  in  the  planning  of  your 
program.  Tht're  will  Ix'  ph'iity  ot 
interest,  b('cause  the  program  is 
f/icir.s— what  they  want  to  It'arn. 

Only  tliri'c  techniepu's- improvisa¬ 
tion,  showmanship,  and  mutual  plan¬ 
ning-are  ne('d('d  to  put  life  into  any 
busint'ss  class.  Dixieland  jazz  holds 
its  listeners  by  these  devices.  Perhaps 
the  same  mt'thods  will  work  tor  xou. 
Give  them  a  chance. 
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Put  them  at  ease 

MARY  McGOWAN  SLAPPEY 

National  [''■siness  S'hool,  Washington,  DC. 


I  r'S  IMPORTANT  for  students  to 
feel  at  home  in  the  elassroom.  Their 
Rest  learning  oeenrs  when  they  are  re¬ 
laxed  and  at  ease.  Lneky  is  the  tt*aeher 
who  ean  establish  this  rapport  without 
losing  his  dignity. 

What  ean  we,  as  teachers,  do  to  ori¬ 
ent  onr  students  so  that  learning  pro- 
grt'sses  norinally?  I']very  classroom  has 
this  problem;  bnf,  for  discnssion,  let’s 
lake  one  ol  mv  own  students— wi*'ll 
call  her  \  an. 

“You  know,  at  home  I  tvpe  like 
a  l)r«'e/t‘  .  .  . 

Rut  when  I  eoiue  to  school,  I 
fust  free/e. ’’ 

Nan  put  it  I'ke  th.it  shortb  after  ar¬ 
riving  in  onr  elassroom.  She  could  type 
twenty-five  words  a  minute,  having 
done  some  selling  and  cashiering.  But, 
because  her  husband  was  in  the  serv¬ 
ice,  she  had  moved  with  him  from 
jilac*'  to  |)lace  and  never  settled  down 
to  a  job  or  schooling. 

Yesterday  w  as  Nan’s  last  day  in  my 
class.  In  three  and  one-half  .short 
months  she  has  learned  to  use  the  dic¬ 
tionary  and  the  reference  books  in  the 
library.  .She  has  brought  her  typing  up 
to  w  a  m,  w  ith  a  high  accuracy  on 
the  longer  tests.  On  I -minute  tests, 
she  is  in  the  70’s.  Now  she’s  buying 
her  own  typewriter  and  will  improve 
still  more. 

.Nan  has  passed  her  Clivil  .Service 
«“xam,  also.  She  secured  a  job  two 
weeks  before  lu'r  four  montbs’  course 
was  completed.  I  shudder  to  think 
where  she  might  have  stopjied  grow¬ 
ing  in  her  abilities,  if  she  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  “free/.e”  in  the  classroom. 

Patience  is  the  Key 

Mow  ditl  w(“  overcome  this  attitude? 
Where  are  the  wrong  turns,  and  where 
the  right  ones'?  1  believe  that  a  teacher 
must  first  be  patient  and  understand¬ 
ing.  With  Nan.  word  meanings  were 
the  big  problem.  In  the  beginning  she 
knew  only  one  definition  of  “cabinet”— 
it  was  a  i^iece  of  furniture.  The  more 
mysterious  meaning,  associated  with 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  not  in  her  vocabulary.  Dif¬ 
ferences  between  such  words  as  “pa¬ 
tients”  and  “iJatii-nce  ’  also  had  to  be 
learned. 

It  is  the  teacher’s  job  to  av\aken  the 
mind,  never  to  smile  at  ignorance,  and 
to  avoid  .sarca.sm  at  all  co.sts.  Students 
like  Nan  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
be  argumentative,  supporting  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  wrong  is  right,  on  the 
basis  of  half  of  a  dictionary  definition. 

The  wise  teacher  does  not  argue. 
Sh<‘  challenges,  then  corrc'cts  by  giving 


all  the  facts.  If  possible,  she  brings  the 
truth  out  through  class  discussion, 
avoiding  even  the  aiipearance  of  dicta¬ 
torial  methods.  She  keeps  the  student’s 
friendship. 

How  ean  we  do  this?  We  should  be 
courteous  at  all  times,  even  in  otir 
firmest  moments.  .\  good  ti*acber 
never  loses  his  temper.  He  can  be 
definite  when  he  lu’t'ds  to,  but  never 
cross.  A.  good  teacher  never  publicly 
embarrasses  a  student.  To  avoid  hav¬ 
ing  students  embarrass  eacb  other,  we 
coun.sel  them  not  to  discuss  their 
test  papers  with  classmates. 

That  does  not  mean  we  do  not  give 
honor  where  it  is  due.  .Advanced  stu¬ 
dents  are  often  called  on  to  give  pep 
talks  on  typing,  or  to  aid  beginners. 
Both  beginning  and  advanced  students 
also  take  jiart  in  classroom  playlets 
that  illustrate  office  problems.  If  a 
student  shows  unusual  proficiency  at 
a  special  machine,  she  is  put  in  charge 
of  special  review  work.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  .stud(*nt.s  are  singled  out  for  re¬ 
sponsibility,  whicb  w  ill  give  them  both 
t'xperience  and  pride  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  When  they’re  working  with  you, 
they  can’t  be  against  you. 

The  purpo.se  of  this  method  is  to 
teach  the  student  how  to  co-operate 
with  others.  This  ability  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  asset  in  the  minds  of  most  busi¬ 
ness  executives  and  personnel  officers 
when  examining  applications. 

.\  classroom  is  not  a  home,  but  it 


can  be  homelike.  Walls,  curtains,  and 
filing  units  can  blend  into  a  harmo¬ 
nious  atmosphere.  The  teacher  cannot 
be  Mother  or  Big  Sister,  bnt  she  can 
be  a  pleasant,  friendly  person.  Lessons 
cannot  be  all  movies  and  fun,  but  they 
can  be  made  interesting.  Perhaps 
that’s  part  of  the  reason  we  often  get 
sisters  or  cousins  of  former  students. 

The  girl  who’s  functioning  efficiently 
as  a  doctor’s  secretary,  a  lawyer’s  Girl 
F'riday,  or  a  library  assistant  is  as 
proud  of  us  as  we  are  of  her. 

1  think  it’s  because  we  recognize 
students  as  individuals.  Each  day  that 
we  teach,  we  learn  something  more 
about  making  them  feel  at  ease.  “If 
you  weren’t  a  human  being,  you  prob¬ 
ably  wouldn’t  feel  that  way.”  This 
an.swer  has  convinced  many  a  girl  that 
she’s  not  a  problem  child.  Everyone  is 
a  human  being.  You  can’t  treat  hu¬ 
mans  like  machines.  Human  beings 
like  to  be  called  f)y  name,  to  be  re¬ 
membered  and  treated  individually. 

.So,  schedule  an  interview'  with  yonr 
students  when  they  ent('r  and  when 
they  leave.  You  can’t  jjamper  every 
student  in  a  large  group,  but  y  ou  can 
find  time  to  let  each  student  know 
you’re  interested  in  her  special  goals. 
You  can  listen  whenever  there’s  a 
chance.  .And,  in  your  class  di.scussions, 
you  cati  give  to  her  the  know  ledge  she 
will  need  to  find  tlie  right  job.  Re¬ 
member  that  tomorrow,  sht',  like  Nan, 
w  ill  be  a  working  girl.  j 
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A  series  condensed  from  a  forthcoming 
(Copyright,  1956,  by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.) 


6.  Adjusting  to  Different 
Patterns  of  Writing 

NILA  B.  SMITH,  Read;  ng  Institute,  New  York  University 


An  AUTHOR’S  PURPOSE  gov¬ 
erns  the  pattern  of  writing  that 
he  employs.  The  most  common  pat¬ 
terns  are  those  in  which  the  author 
desires  to:  (1)  share  an  experience, 
(2)  impart  information,  (3)  express 
his  opinion  together  with  his  reasons, 
(4)  state  a  question  and  give  the  an¬ 
swer,  or  (5)  draw  a  conclusion  and 
substantiate  it  with  facts.  If  you  can 
detect  an  author’s  pattern  and  then 
adjust  your  reading  to  it,  you’ll  be 
able  to  read  more  swiftly,  more  surely. 

Sharing  Experience.  Perhaps  the 
pattern  most  frequently  encountered 
is  the  one  in  which  the  author  wishes 
to  share  some  personal  experience 
with  others.  It  is  easy  to  identify  the 
(“xperience-sharing  pattern.  Simply 
answer  this  question  to  your  satisfac¬ 
tion;  “Is  he  telling  about  some  actual, 
firsthand  experience  that  he  has  had?” 
Additional  clues  are  the  use  of  the 
personal  pronouns,  /,  tee,  our,  tis. 

Not  only  is  the  experience-sharing 
jiattern  easy  to  identify,  but  it  is  also 
easy  to  read.  When  you  start  such  a 
selection,  you  can  be  sure  that  it’s 
safe  to  proceed  at  the  highest  speed 
\()n  can  command.  Usually,  there  are 
no  detailed  facts  for  you  to  recall.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  enjoy  or  appre¬ 
ciate  the  author’s  experience  in  the 
same  way  that  you  would  if  he  wt're 
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jnesent,  telling  it  to  you  in  person. 

Read  this  example  with  “full  speed 
ahead”: 

Our  largest  catch,  a  50-pound  yellow, 
was  caught  near  the  close  of  the  day.  \ 
group  of  grabhlers  flushed  him  in  open 
water  fifty  yards  above  us.  He  lunged  and 
butted  his  way  through  another  group 
and  appeared  in  our  midst.  Our  first 
notice  of  his  appearance  among  us  was 
when  he  butted  Charlie  Cox  squarely  in 
the  stomach.  We  closed  in  and  undertook 
to  corner  him.  He  thundered,  butted,  and 
chewed  fingers  until  we  finally  managed 
to  pen  him  against  a  log.  With  shouts  of 
triumph  we  hoisted  him  ashore,  and  thus 
ended  our  day.— Ewart  .\utr>-,  “Acres 
of  C'atfish,”  Field  and  Stream.  Septem¬ 
ber,  1954,  p.  121 

Question  and  Answer.  This  pat¬ 
tern,  as  the  name  implies,  is  one  in 
which  the  author  states  a  question  and 
then  proceeds  to  answer  it.  The  ques¬ 
tion  may  be  stated  as  the  title  of  an 
article,  as  a  subheading  within  the 
article,  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  para¬ 
graph. 

The  question-and-answer  style  can 
be  used  in  w’riting  technical  material, 
but  it  appears  more  often  as  an  “in¬ 
terest  tickler”  in  more  or  less  popular 
types  of  writing. 

The  author  may  make  one  of  two 
uses  of  the  question-and-answer  tech- 
niqtie.  He  may  use  the  question  to 
(“xcite  curiosity  .so  that  you  will  be 


interc.sted  in  reading  what  he  has  to 
say.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  use 
it  in  order  to  indicate  his  intentions  to 
you  in  a  concise  and  clear-cut  form, 
thus  saving  you  the  trouble  of  reading 
throngh  several  lines  of  print  to  find 
out. 

The  (luestion-and-answer  pattern 
has  many  advantages  for  the  reader: 

•  It  states  the  purpose  for  reading 
the  article;  the  reader  doesn’t  have  to 
formulate  his  own  motive. 

•  While  reading,  it  is  easier  to  hold 
a  question  in  mind  than  a  tojiic  sen¬ 
tence,  The  question  furnishes  a  con¬ 
stant  and  compelling  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence  with  which  details  can  be  asso¬ 
ciated. 

•  It  bas  the  advantage  of  i-asy 
identification.  A  glance  reveals  the 
(juestion,  and  you  know  immediat(>ly 
that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  find  the 
author’s  answer  or  answers. 

•  It  facilitates  speed.  If  the  con¬ 
tent  is  of  such  a  nature  that  you  don’t 
care  alxiut  the  details,  yon  simply 
read  the  (piestion,  glance  through  the 
text  until  yon  find  the  answer— and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

Try  this  technique  in  reading  this 
sample  paragraph: 

What  is  time?— The  shadow’  on  the 
dial,  the  striking  of  the  clock,  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  sand,  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  months,  years,  centuries— 
these  are  but  the  arbitrary  and  outward 
signs— the  measure  of  time,  not  time  it¬ 
self.  Time  is  the  life  of  the  soul. 

— I.,ongfellow 

Imparting  Information.  Ihis 
pattern  is  also  easy  to  identify  but 
often  difficult  to  read.  Frequently,  it 
contains  many  factual  details.  If  you 
wish  to  remember  these  details,  you 
must  n.se  the  verv’-  careful  techniques 
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explained  in  the  preceding  installment. 
One  (juick  glance  at  a  .selection  will 
usually  tell  you  if  the  author’s  purpose 
in  writing  it  was  to  give  the  reader 
information.  If  so,  prepare  to  look  for 
main  topics,  larger  suhideas,  and  the 
cluster  of  smaller  ideas  that  belong  to 
the  main  topic  or  to  each  subtopic,  if 
any.  You  must  be  prepared  to  adjust 
your  speed  to  careful,  detailed  read¬ 
ing. 

A  sample  of  the  information-im¬ 
parting  pattern  follows.  Put  yourself 
in  the  same  state  of  mind  for  reading 
this  paragraph  as  you  did  in  working 
with  the  paragraphs  provided  last 
month  for  your  practice  in  readitig 
and  retaining  detailed  facts. 

Tropical  cyclones  are  more  or  less  cir¬ 
cular  ill  shape,  averaKinK  from  .'300  to 
.500  miles  in  diameter.  In  the  center  of 
the  storm  the  pressure  is  tow,  the  air  is 
calm  and  the  sky  is  clear.  This  central 
area  is  known  as  the  eye  of  the  stonn. 
Its  averafte  diameter  is  from  two  to  thirty 
miles.  Tropical  storms  are  not  always 
destructive.  Frequently  they  are,  how¬ 
ever,  w  ith  the  wind  often  reaching  speeds 
of  100  to  1.50  miles  per  hour.  C.'louds  and 
rains  are  found  around  the  entire  storm. 

— h'mmett  J.  Clahle,  llohert  Ward  Cict- 
chelt,  and  William  Henry  Kadesch,  The 
1‘hyKiral  Sciences,  p.  167  (Prentice-IIall) 

Opinion  and  Reason.  The  opin- 
ion-and-reasons  pattern  is,  as  its  name 
imj^lies,  the  pattern  in  which  a  writer 
states  an  opinion  and  gives  his  reason 
or  reasons  for  it.  You  may  have  to  read 
two  or  three  paragraphs  before  you 
can  determine  whether  the  author  is 
expressing  liis  opinion  and,  if  so, 
whether  lu'  intends  to  give  reasons 
supporting  it.  Some  chu's  to  look  for 
are  phrases  like  “I  think,”  “I  believe,  ’ 
“I  prefer,”  “I  judge,”  “I  am  sure,  ’ 
“In  my  opinion,”  “As  I  see  it,”  “Ac¬ 
cording  to  my  viewpoint,”  and  “I  re¬ 
gard.”  If  you  find  such  statements  as 
these,  and  reasons  follow,  then  all  you 
need  to  do  is  to  synchronize  your  pur¬ 
pose  and  techniques  to  the  author’s 
style  and  there  will  be  no  lost  time  or 
effort. 

Try  to  adjust  yourself  to  the  opin- 
ion-and-reasons  pattern  while  reading 
this  paragraph: 

From  my  earliest  youth  I  have  re¬ 
garded  slavery  as  a  great  moral  and  poli¬ 
tical  evil.  1  think  it  unjust,  repugnant  to 
the  natural  e(|uality  of  mankind,  founded 
only  in  superior  power;  a  standing  and 
permanent  conquest  by  the  stronger  over 
the  weaker.  All  pretence  of  defending  it 
on  the  ground  of  different  races,  I  have 
ever  condemned,  and  have  even  said  that 
if  the  hlack  race  is  weaker,  that  is  a 
reason  against  and  not  for  its  subjection 
and  depression.  In  a  religious  point  of 
view,  I  have  ever  regarded  and  spoken 


of  it,  not  as  a  subject  to  any  express 
denunciation,  cither  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  or  the  New,  but  as  opposed  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  to  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  (Christ.  The  religion 
of  Christ  is  a  religion  of  kindness,  justice, 
and  brotherly  love;  but  slavery  is  not 
kindly  affectionate;  it  does  not  seek  an¬ 
other’s  and  not  its  own;  it  does  not  let 
the  oppressed  go  free;  it  is  but  a  con¬ 
tinual  act  of  oppression.— Daniel  Webster 

Substantiated  Facts.  This  pattern 
usually  begins  with  a  conclusion  and 
is  followed  by  facts  that  prove  this 
conclusion  to  be  true.  It  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  technieal  or  scientific 
content,  although  one  occasionally 
runs  across  it  in  a  popular  article.  This 
is  the  most  convincing  type  of  pattern 
that  an  author  can  use  in  making  his 
point. 

In  identifying  this  pattern,  look  for 
a  definite  statement  in  the  form  of  a 
conclusion.  Unlike  the  opinion-and- 
reason  pattern,  this  statement  will  con¬ 
tain  no  personal  pronouns,  nor  will  it 
contain  such  verbs  as  “think”  or  “be¬ 
lieve.”  It  usually  is  a  terse  statement 
of  fact.  The  scries  of  statements  that 
follow  the  conclusion  offer  substantia¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  data,  scientific  ob¬ 
servations,  experiments,  or  (piotations. 

This  pattern  must  he  read  carefully. 
The  meaning  of  every  word  must  be 
grasped  in  order  to  understand  the 
evidence  that  is  presented.  If  yon 
wish  to  remember  the  proofs,  you 
need  to  employ  all  the  techni(|ues  for 
reading  and  recalling  detailed  facts 
that  you  learned  in  the  last  install¬ 
ment.  The  conclusion  stated  by  the 
author  will,  of  course,  be  the  topic 
sentence,  and  all  the  snhsequent  prov¬ 
ing  sentences  will  be  related  to  this 
statement  as  reinforcing  details.  When 
you  are  about  to  read  this  pattern  of 
writing,  make  certain  that  you  com¬ 
prehend  the  significance  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  conclusion— and  then  challenge 
him  mentally  to  prove  it  to  yon.  Next, 
read  to  see  if  the  proof  is  really  con¬ 
vincing. 

Try  out  these  suggestions  in  reading 
this  substantiated-facts  example: 

There  are  many  visible  evidences  that 
the  moon  has  little  or  no  atmosphere. 
The  illuminated  portion  of  its  surface  is 
always  visible.  No  haze,  clouds,  or  dust 
storms  have  ever  been  observed.  When 
the  moon  passes  between  the  earth  and 
the  sun.  no  luminous  atmospheric  ring  is 
visible.  The  moon’s  margin  is  sharij  and 
black.  When  the  moon  passes  between 
the  earth  and  a  star,  the  light  of  the  star 
is  cut  off  sharply  and  suddenly,  not 
gradually.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  it 
ever  possessed  an  atmosphere,  it  has  lost 
it  now.— Cable,  Getchell,  and  Kadcsch, 
The  Physical  Sciences,  p.  58.5 


You  will  now  be  given  several  para¬ 
graphs  to  read.  There  will  be  one  or 
more  selections  representing  each  of 
the  patterns  discussed.  In  each  selec¬ 
tion,  identify  the  author’s  pattern  of 
writing,  then  try  quickly  to  adjust  to 
tins  pattern  as  you  read.  You  will  be 
rated  on  your  accuracy  in  identifying 
patterns,  on  your  comprehension  of 
each  selection,  and  on  yonr  speed  of 
reading. 

The  selections  are  assembled  in  two 
gronjis  in  order  that  you  may  obtain 
a  check  of  your  rate  in  reading  two 
different  types  of  material:  easy,  non- 
tt'chnical  material  and  detailed,  factual 
material. 

Practice  Section  1 

In  this  section  you  will  find  para¬ 
graphs  representing  some  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  patterns  of  writing.  All  five  of 
these  selections  are  easy  to  read  and 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  you  probably 
won’t  care  to  linger  over  details.  Your 
test  at  the  end  w  ill  check  your  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  pattern  represented  in 
each  selection,  and  it  will  also  include 
fine  general  comprehension  (juestion 
on  each  selection.  You  will  also  be 
checked  on  your  rate,  based  on  the  to¬ 
tal  time  it  took  you  to  read  all  five 
paragraphs. 

As  you  start  to  read  each  selection, 
cjuickly  identify  the  pattern  of  writing 
that  the  author  has  used;  synchronize 
your  reading  pattern  with  the  author’s 
writing  pattern.  This  will  contribute 
much  to  both  your  speed  and  your 
comprehension. 

Time  Begun 

Selection  1 

No  Hollywood  star  could  be  as  temper¬ 
amental,  as  hilarious,  as  touching,  or  as 
frightening  as  some  of  the  actors  that 
have  performed  their  roles  before  my 
camera. 

As  a  member  of  the  Walt  Disney  wild¬ 
life  camera  crew’,  I  spent  two  seasons 
filming  the  spectacular  true-life  adven¬ 
ture,  TheVanishing Prairie.  We  followed 
and  found  our  animal  and  bird  actors  in 
remote  sections  of  the  West— in  the  last 
retreats  of  the  native  wildlife  of  the 
Great  Plains. 

This  was  my  greatest  camera  adven¬ 
ture. 

My  “actors”  were  unpredictable.  They 
mishehaved  continually.  Small  ones  dis¬ 
appeared  down  burrows  just  when  I  was 
ready  to  start  my  camera.  Of  course,  they 
ran  from  me  whenever  I  inadvertently 
revealed  myself.  They  hid  from  me  much 
more  easily  than  I  from  them.  I.arger 
ones  often  charged  me  angrily  when  I 
got  too  close. 

Yet  all  this  was  to  be  expected. 

The  story  for  this  film  was  their  story 
—the  everyday  adventures  of  the  animals 
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and  birds  of  the  vast  American  prairie. 
They  wrote  the  script,  with  Nature  as 
their  director.  My  camera  was  merely  the 
“invisible”  intruder.— Tom  McHugh,  “Ani¬ 
mals  Are  Like  People,”  Field  and 
Stream.  September,  1954,  p.  113 

Selection  No.  2 

Why,  then,  do  doctors  prescribe,  and 
parents  often  demand,  the  expensive  for¬ 
mulations  put  out  under  the  fancy  labels? 
For  the  doctor,  it  is  often  the  easy  way 
out:  the  formula  pad  is  handy,  the  infant 
is  doing  well  under  its  hospital-prcscrihed 
mixture,  and  the  parents  will  be  satisfied 
to  continue  the  “official"  routine  the 
hospital  started.  For  the  parents,  the 
expensive  product  with  the  fancy  label 
gives  the  satisfaction  that  they  are  not 
stinting,  but  giving  their  new  child  “the 
best.” 

But  there  are  signs  of  change.  Some 
hospitals  have  started  to  use  sugar  and 
milk— any  brand— and  to  forego  the  free 
offers  of  the  companies.  Some  pediatri¬ 
cians  are  following  the  same  progressive 
technique.  And  some  parents,  even  some 
whose  babies  started  out  on  traditional 
and  expensive  formulas,  are  asking  ques¬ 
tions  of  their  doctors,  and  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  most  expensive  course  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  one— Consumer 
Report*.  October,  1952,  p.  484 

Selection  No.  3 

The  tropical  rainstorm  had  stopped  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  Long  shafts 
of  yellow  sunlight  were  lancing  down 
through  the  dripping  trees  as  I  stepped 
from  the  porch  of  the  trading  station  at 
Sietevaca,  a  tiny  native  village  in  eastern 
Honduras.  At  the  end  of  the  long  board¬ 
walk  that  stretched  out  into  the  murky, 
sullen  water  of  the  Patuca  River,  a  half 
dozen  curious  Hondurans  were  assem¬ 
bled  to  watcb  the  rapid  approach  of  a 
huge  pitpan,  or  native  dugout  canoe. 

L'nder  normal  conditions,  the  arrival 
of  one  cargo  canoe  would  have  been  no 
cause  for  interest.  But  this  pitpan  was 
not  filled  with  cargo.  There  were  three 
men  in  the  boat.  One  of  them  was  lying 
motionless  in  the  bottom,  and  the  other 
two  were  excitedly  calling  to  the  on¬ 
lookers  to  find  the  doctor.  Stepping  back 
up  to  the  door,  I  called  to  Doc  Mc- 
Cuartney,  the  only  man  within  a  radius 
of  fifty  miles  who  was  qualified  to  call 
himself  a  physician,  and  waited  while 
he  heaved  his  ponder<»us  bulk  out  of  the 
wicker  chair  and  lumbered  toward  the 
door.— William  Thomas  Helm  HI,  “Spot¬ 
ted  Killer,”  Field  and  Stream,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1954,  p.  43 

Selection  No.  4 

N\  hat  can  be  done  about  emotionally 
caused  overeating? 

To  break  the  conditioned  reflex  of  eat¬ 
ing  under  stress,  you  must  first  recognize 
the  wide  prevalence  of  emotional  con¬ 
flict.  Everyone  has  weaknesses,  though 
we  express  them  differently.  Some  people 
lose  their  appetite  under  stress;  others 
overeat.  Still  others  take  to  alcohol,  or 


develop  stomach  pains,  diarrhea,  cardiac- 
palpitation  or  migraine  headaches. 

Breaking  food  reflexes  must  start  with 
a  conscious,  deliberate  setting  up  «»f  dif¬ 
ferent  reflexes.  Tbis  takes  time.  A  few 
days  or  weeks  of  dieting  is  not  enough- 
Be  prepared  to  allow  months  for  the  job, 
because  only  then  can  results  become 
permanent. 

Overeating  is  a  habit.  It  can  be  broken, 
like  all  habits,  by  the  substitution  of 
other  routines.  Once  you  remove  the 
need  for  overeating  through  self-under¬ 
standing  and  tolerance,  you  can  give 
yourself  the  motivation  to  carry  through 
to  a  permanent  goal.— Wilfred  Dorfman, 
“H<»w  to  Stop  Overeating,”  Journal  of 
Living,  December,  1953,  p.  70 

Selection  No.  5 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  existence  of 
this  great  glacial  system  on  this  moun¬ 
tain?  It  is  not  simply  the  altitude  of 
Mount  Rainier,  for  there  are  other  moun¬ 
tains  which  are  slightly  higher  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Both  Mount  Whitney  in 
California  and  Mount  Elbert  in  (.'olorado 
may  boast  of  greater  elevation,  but 
neither  possesses  glacial  systems.  The 
reason  is  snow.  L^pon  the  hroad  flanks  of 
this  huge  volcano,  due  to  the  great 
amount  of  moisture  that  is  swept  inland 
from  the  Pacific  in  the  prevailing  winds, 
occurs  one  of  the  heaviest  snowfalls  on 
record  in  our  countrs .  At  Paradise  Valley 
(.5.557  feet),  which  is  widely  known  for 
its  wild  flowers  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son,  it  is  not  unusual  for  25  feet  of  snow 
to  be  found  upon  the  ground  in  mid¬ 
winter,  w  hile  unquestionably  a  great  deal 
more  snow  falls  at  the  hieher  levels, 
where  most  of  the  glaciers  are  born.  This 
snow,  in  packing  down,  is  transformed 
into  glacier  ice  and  keeps  alive  these 
remnants  of  the  Ice  Age.  Each  winter  it 
partly  repairs  the  damage  of  the  warm 
summer  sun.  but  the  glaciers  are  fighting 
a  losing  battle.  Eventually,  perhaps,  at 
some  time  in  the  distant  future,  these 
great  glaciers,  some  of  which  are  more 
than  four  or  five  miles  long  today,  may 
be  mere  traces  of  their  burner  magnifi¬ 
cence.— C.  Frank  Brackman.  “The  Won¬ 
ders  of  Mount  Rainier,”  \nturnl  Uintory. 
March,  1936,  p.  2.57 

Time  Ended  - 

Checking  Your  Speed 

In  the  table  that  follows,  record 
your  total  time  and  your  reading  rate 
(from  the  scale  below). 

Total  Reading  Time: 

Reading  Rate: 

( .'omprehension  Score : 


Checking  Your  Comprehension 

Write  a  brief  answer  to  each  of  the 
follow  ing  (jnestions.  You  may  refer 
back  to  the  selections  in  answering  the 
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first  five  (iiiestions  about  patterns,  but 
not  while  answt-ring  the  last  five  <jues- 
tions,  which  check  comprehension  of 
content. 

1.  What  pattern  of  writing  was  used 
in  selection  No.  1? 

2.  What  pattern  was  used  in  No.  2? 

3.  What  pattern  was  us(“d  in  No.  .3? 

4.  What  pattern  was  used  in  No.  4? 

.5.  What  pattern  was  used  in  No.  .5? 

b.  The  photographing  of  animals  was 
discussed  in  one  selection.  Where 
was  this  photography  done? 

7.  In  one  selection,  “formulas”  wt-re 
discussed.  What  kind  of  formula  is 
under  consideration  in  this  article? 

8.  What  was  the  object  of  excitement 
in  the  selection  set  in  Honduras? 

9.  One  selection  discussed  overeating. 
What  causes  overeating? 

10.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  glacial  system  on  Mount 
Rainier? 

Key 

1.  Sharing  FNpcrience 

2.  Question-and-answer 

3.  Sharing  Experience 

4.  Questi<»n-and-answer 
,5.  Question-and-answer 

6.  The  Great  Plains  or  remote  sections 
of  the  West 

7.  Baby-food  formulas 

8.  A  man  lying  in  the  hottom  of  a  pitpan 

9.  Emotional  stress 

10.  Heavy  snowfall 

(Allow  yourself  a  score  of  10  for  each 
correct  answer,  and  write  your  total  score 
in  the  table  previously  given.) 

Practice  Section  II 

In  this  section,  you  will  also  have 
practice  in  reading  selections  that  rep¬ 
resent  different  patterns  of  writing. 
Ihilike  the  selections  in  Practice  Sec¬ 
tion  I,  however,  these  as  a  whole  are 
of  the  detailed,  factual  tyjM*.  There¬ 
fore,  you  will  need  to  n-ad  them  at  a 
slower  rate  than  you  used  in  reading 
the  easier  material,  in  the  first  secticni. 

You  will  be  checked  on  the  pattern 
of  writing  that  each  selection  repre¬ 
sents  and  also  on  some  detail  in  each 
selection.  In  addition,  \ou  will  havt- 
an  opportunity  to  check  your  speed 
in  reading  this  type  of  material. 

When  you  are  ready  to  start,  jot 
down  your  beginning  time;  and,  when 
you  have  finished  reading  all  five 
selections,  record  your  ending  time. 

Identify  the  pattern  of  writing  in 
each  selection  and  “read  to  the  pat¬ 
tern.”  Force  your  speed  as  much  as 
you  can  without  losing  the  details. 
Don’t  feel  frustrated,  however,  be¬ 
cause  you  cannot  read  with  as  high  a 
speed  as  in  the  jircceding  section.  This 
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is  <U‘lailr<1  rciuliiiii,  and  yon  will  liavc 
fo  “sliilt  ^cars. " 

Tinu“  Begun - 

Selection  No.  1 

Let  me  state  at  once  my  theme  and 
my  deep  personal  conviction:  that,  by  not 
lifting  the  l.anguage  C'urtain  that  she  has 
lowered  on  her  shcires  since  the  time  of 
\V«irId  War  I,  America  persists  in  im¬ 
periling  her  international  commitments 
and  weakening  her  influence  as  «  pro¬ 
moter  of  world  peace  and  understanding. 

By  indulging  our  linguistic  and  cultural 
isolationism,  we  seem  to  others  a  nation 
of  good  intentions  paving  the  road  to  an 
atomic  hell.  1  am  using  the  phrase  “Lan¬ 
guage  C.’urtain”  deliberately  to  invite 
comparison  with  another,  more  familiar 
and  more  metallic  screen.  Is  it  pure  coin¬ 
cidence,  one  of  the  forgivable  anachro¬ 
nisms,  that  the  rise  of  the  Soviet  I'nion 
and  the  decline  of  foreign-language  study 
in  this  country  began  at  precisely  the 
same  moment  in  history  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  global  damage  together? 
This  sounds  like  a  charge  of  “guilt  by 
asscK-iation”  against  those  responsible  for 
the  decline  of  foreign  languages,  but  I 
reject  the  inference.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  call  it  “guilt  by  disassocia- 
tion.”  Or,  going  to  another,  ecpially  un¬ 
fortunate,  extreme.  There  have  been  too 
many  Americans  whose  smug  answer  to 
the  problems  of  a  shrinking,  suspicion- 
ridden  w«)rld  has  been,  “Let  ’em  learn 
F.nclisb!  ”— William  B.  Barker,  “The  Lan- 
gauge  Chirtain,”  SclitutI  ami  Sorialv. 
Oct<.ber  31,  1953,  p.  129 

Selection  No.  2 

The  rare  I9L3  nickel  is  not  the  Buffalo 
type  but  is  the  Liberty-head  type.  Shortly 
after  their  coining  (only  six  were  made), 
a  then  well-known  coin  dealer  was  de¬ 
tailed  by  the  late  Ciolonel  Cireen  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  mint  regarding  the  sale,  .\fter 
negotiating  for  a  short  time,  four  of  the 
six  1913  Liberty-bead  nickels  were  sold 
to  him  for  S.500  each,  $2,900  for  the  four. 
All  were  in  brilliant  uncirculated  condi- 
ti«m.  and  the  fifth  was  kept  for  the  United 
States  Mint  collection.  No  one  knows 
what  became  of  the  sixth  nickel,  and  this 
mysterious  nickel  is  probably  the  reason 
so  many  non  coin  collectors  have  been 
ac(|uainted  with  the  rarity  of  the  1913 
Liberty  nickel. 

For  years,  a  well-known  dealer  adver¬ 
tised  very  extensively  throughout  the 
United  States  that  he  would  pay  $.50  for 
a  1913  Liberty-head  nickel,  but  this  coin 
has  never  been  found  and  probably  never 
will  be.  The  chances  of  anyone  finding  it 
are  practically  nil,  for  we  must  remember 
that  the  average  life  of  a  nickel  in  cir¬ 
culation  is  not  over  twenty  years.  There 
have  been  hundreds  of  millions  of  nickels 
coined  since  191.3,  and  millions  are  in 
circulation  all  of  the  time.  Our  population 
is  in  excess  of  160,000,000  people,  any 
one  of  whom  might  have  that  poor  nickel, 
so  you  can  figure  what  odds  there  are 
against  your  over  finding  it,  or  its  still 
being  in  existence.— Charles  French, 
“Money  of  Yesteryear,”  Hobbies.  Oc¬ 
tober,  19.53,  p.  120 

(Continued  on  next  puge.) 
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EDITOR’S  \OTE:  This  exchange  of  letters  is  the  second  in  a  series  based 
on  business  correspondence  cointnon  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  firms.  The 
letters  are  marked  off  in  groujis  of  ttcenty  standard  uords,  and  may  be 
dictated  at  any  speed  desired. 

2.  CANCELLATION  OF  AN  ORDER 

Letters  1  and  3  Letter  2 

Inside  Address:  Inside  Address: 

\  .Ace  Automobile  Dealers  C.  L.  Johnson,  Traffic  .Supervisor 

412  'I  own  Street  Traffic  Department 

City  and  State  Room  4,  City  Office  Building 

City  and  State 

Signature:  Signature: 

C'.  L.  Johnson,  Traffic'  Supervisor  .-Kce  Jackson 

(Letter  1,  dated  October  1) 

Dear  Mr,  Jackson:  .As  you  know,  we  placed  our  order  No.  L  47923,  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  L5,l  with  you  for  27  automobiles  to  bt  used  by  our  city  traffic  department  and 
to  be-  delivered  on  or  before  November  L5.  Your  price  t«»  us  was  fully  acceptable 
and  most  satisfactory.-’ 

-An  issue  has  arisen,  however,  which  causes  us  considerable  concern,  and  which 
Ji  we  know  will  be*  of  even  more  concern  to  you.  AVhen  we  presented  this  order  for 
approval  to  our  Ciomptroller,  one  simple, T'  thorny  question  was  asked:  “Where  are 
fi  your  competitive  hids?”  Unfortunately,  we  had  none.  Because  of  your  very'*  favor¬ 
able  price,  we  had  felt  no  other  bids  would  be  necessary,  but  find  that  no  excep¬ 
tions  are  t<»  be  made  to'  this  policy. 

We  must,  therefore,  get  competitive  bids  on  the  27  automobiles.  This,  of  c<)urse, 
takes'*  time  and  means  we  must  cancel  our  September  15  order  with  you.  We  hope 
'  this  is  •)nly  a  temporary'-*  cancellation;  but,  certainly,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
s.y  cannot  c«»mmit  ourselves  to  the  original"*  order,  at  least  just  yet.  Sincerely,  (206) 

(Letter  2,  dated  October  5) 

si  Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  A'our  letter  of  October  1  is  very  disturbing.  We  have  alreadv 
placed  our  production’  order  for  these  automobiles.  The  order  specifies  certain 
items  that  are  nni(|ue  to  your  needs. 

You  will-  notice  that  the  sales  contract  has  a  10  per  cent  cancellation  clause. 
This  amounts  to  well  over  $.5000.”  What  do  you  want  us  to  do:  continue  with  the 
?<  order,  defer  it,  or  cancel  it  outright?  We  must  know  at*  once.  Sincerely,  (83) 

(Letter  3,  dated  October  10) 

,  Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  We  have  pleasant  news  for  you— and  especially  for  us.  C^ontinue 

’  the  order.  You'll  have  to’  admit  that  we  really  expedited  this  matter. 

'  We  obtained  the  competitive  bids,  submitted  them  to”  our  Comptroller,  who 
'  gave  us  the  O.K.  on  your  order.  You  should,  therefore,  complete  it  as  specified  in 
i  the”  original  order  dated  September  15. 

<  We  will  expect  deliver,  by  November  15.  Sincerely,  (80) 


P  KEA':  (1)  Dated,  automobiles,  acceptable,  considerable.  Comptroller,  competitive, 
^  unfortunately,  of  course,  circumstances.  (2)  Disturbing,  specifies,  10  per  cent, 
^  do  you  want.  (3)  Expedited,  O.K.,  your  order. 
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EDITOR'S  SOTE:  Tins  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  eifiht  Trofircssive  T 
Shorthand  Speed  Tests.  Each  test  consists  of  five  minutes  of  dictation 
matter,  each  minute  of  whieh  is  to  he  dictated  at  a  speed  10  leords  a  j 
minute  faster  than  the  preeedin<’  minute,  in  order  to  stimulate  each 
student  to  attain  the  highest  speed  he  possibly  can.  Each  jnontITs 
dictation  bcp,ins  at  a  speed  10  warn  higher  than  it  began  the  month 
before;  the  last  month's  dictation  u  ill  cover  the  100-  to  140-wam  range. 

Recommended  grading  plan:  Grade  each  minute  separately,  then 
give  the  student  credit  for  the  fastest  minute  that  he  passes— on  the 
basis  of  a  5  per  cent  error  allowanec  (tieo  errors  for  the  minute  at  40 
team,  three  errors  at  50  or  00,  four  errors  at  70  or  HO). 

The  author  suggests  that  (1 )  this  dictation  matter  be  used  as  drill  ^ 
material  after  it  has  been  given  as  a  test— drilling  first  on  the  under-  ^ 
lined  words,  second  on  hard  phrases,  and  third  on  hard  sentences;  (2) 
that  it  be  given  again  as  a  test  after  drilling  and  marked  according  to  ^ 

the  same  system  as  before— the  gain  in  students'  grades  teill  be  good  | 
motivation;  (3)  this  test  be  removed  and  filed  for  future  use.  | 


TEST  2.  40  to  80  WAM  | 

(marked  every  15  seconds) 

Gentlemen: 

Until  I  saw  your  company’s  advertisement  on  T\’  last  /  night,  I  really  ' 
believed  that  certain  things,'' such  as  travel  /  by  air  and  vacations 
at  Miami  Beach,  were  definitely  out  /  of  my  financial  reach.  Tod  i»y> 
thanks  to  the  announcement  (1)  of  your  special  arrangement  with  sev*  if 
eral  of  the  finest  Miami  Beach  hotels,  I  /  am  hoping  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  your  bargain  rate  Package  V  acation  Plan  /  this  summer. 

W  ill  you  please  send  me  two  eopies  of  the  new  /  booklet  offered 
in  your  TV'^  advertisement.  Your  19.58  V’acation?  I  hope  (2)  to  be 
among  the  first  to  make  reservations  under  the  new  plan. 

I  am  /  very  glad  that  1  was  looking  and  listening  last  night  when 
your  representative  said,  /  “This  summer,  make  it  Miami  Beach  by  air  | 
for  the  biggest  vacation  bargain  of  all  /  time.”  V  ery  truly  yours,  J 

Dear  Miss  Graham: 

You  are  indeed  among  the  first  five  (.3)  hundred  people  who  have 
written  ur  telephoned  asking  for  copies  of  our  new  booklet,  Y'our  ? 

1958  /  V’acation.  You  will  probably  be  interested  to  know  that  a  ^ 

great  many  others  have  had  the  mistaken  /  notion  that  air  travel  and 
Miami  Beach  vacations  were  for  rich  people  only.  VVe  are  happy  to 
mail  /  you  two  copies  of  our  booklet  under  separate  cover  today.  VVe  T 
know  that  you  will  enjoy  reading  (4)  it  and  living  in  advance  every 
minute  of  the  wonderful  vacation  you  are  going  to  have  at  Miami 
Beach.  /  ^ 

From  beginning  to  end,  this  vacation  is  packed  with  delightful  gs 
surprises.  The  four-hour  plane  trips  to  and  from  Miami  /  provide 
moments  to  remember.  Best  of  all,  the  complete  vacation  package  ^ 
costs  less  than  ever  before.  You  will  enjoy  days  of  /  warm  sunshine  'a' 
and  a  program  packed  with  fun  and  pleasure  that  you  will  remember  | 
all  your  life.  Yours  truly,  (5)  i 


Selection  No.  3 

Only  an  ull-out  war  against  the  virus 
itself,  if  successful,  would  eradicate  colds. 
Vfedical  science  now  has  a  new  weapon 
which  could  accomplish  this. 

“Ultraviolet  2537”  has  already  been 
used  in  hospitals,  clinics  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  where  it  has  proved  itself  an 
eflRcient  germ  killer.  At  the  University  of 
Toronto’s  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 
twice  as  many  children  suffered  infections 
where  the  lamps  were  not  installed  as 
where  the  lamps  were  used.  At  the  U.  S. 
\aval  Training  Center,  Sampson,  N.  Y., 
respiratory  diseases,  including  colds,  were 
reduced  by  one-fourth  by  installing  the 
lamps  in  the  sleeping  quarters,  although 
mess  halls  and  classrooms  were  unpro¬ 
tected.  The  Cradle  Society,  Evanston,  111., 
reported  a  90  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
spread  of  upper  respiratory  infection 
among  infants  in  cubicles  equipped  with 
“2537”  as  compared  with  those  in  un¬ 
treated  cubicles.— John  D.  Murphy,  “New 
Cure  for  (’olds.”  .Straiifte  Medical  Facts, 
November,  1954,  p.  6 

Selection  No.  4 

When  I  speak  of  freedom,  I  believe 
that  I  approach  a  subject  which  is  of 
infere.sf  to  you  not  only  in  general  but 
which  must  be  definitely  in  your  minds  as 
you  approach  the  matter  of  security;  for 
I  presume  that  we  should  all  be  ready  to 
admit  that  the  person  who  is  truly  free 
in  this  world  is  the  most  secure.  He  has 
the  needed  flexibility;  he  does  not  need 
to  become  a  slave  of  any  particular  age 
and  therefore  unable  to  meet  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  which  inevitably  come 
as  we  move  from  age  to  age. 

Do  you  recall  that  in  the  passage  on 
the  grand  inquisitor  in  Dostoevski’s  The 
Heathers  Karamazar,  he  says,  “I  tell 
thee  that  man  is  tormented  by  no  greater 
anxiety  than  to  find  someone  quickly  to 
whom  he  can  hand  over  that  gift  of 
freedom  with  which  he,  ill-fated  creature, 
is  bom”?— Douglas  Horton,  “Slaves  to 
Freedom,”  Education  for  i\ational  Se¬ 
curity,  p.  .5  (.Ymerican  Association  of 
School  .\dministrator.s) 

Time  Ended - 

Checking  Your  Speed 

W’rite  your  total  time  and  your  rate 
(determined  by  referring  to  the  scale) 
in  the  following  table; 


Total  Heading  Time: 
Heading  Rate; 
Comprehension  Score: 


MINUTES  7  6‘/z  6  S'i  5  4'<i 

w.p.M.  121  130  141  1.54  170  188 

4  3  2M:  2  11^  1 

212  242  283  339  424  5a5  848 

Checking  Your  Comprehension 

Write  brief  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  You  may  refer  back  to  the  selec¬ 
tions  in  answering  the  first  four  ques- 
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tions  about  patterns,  but  not  in  an¬ 
swering  the  last  four  questions. 

1.  What  pattern  was  used  in  No.  1? 

2.  What  pattern  was  used  in  No.  2? 

3.  What  pattern  was  used  in  No.  3? 

4.  WTiat  pattern  was  used  in  No.  4? 

5.  .\ccording  to  one  of  the  articles, 
the  decline  of  foreign-language  study 
in  this  country  lx*gan  at  the  same  time 
in  history  as  a  certain  foreign  develop¬ 
ment.  What  development? 

b.  What  is  the  date  and  name  of  the 
nickel  that  is  so  rare? 

7.  The  effectiveness  of  “Ultraviolet 
2537”  was  reported  from  three  cen¬ 
ters:  University  of  Toronto’s  Hospital, 
U.  S.  Naval  Training  Center  in  Samp¬ 
son,  N.  Y.,  and  where  else? 

S.  Can  you  complete  this  sentence? 
“.  .  .  the  person  who  is  truly  free  in 
this  world  is  the  most - .” 

Key 

1.  Opiiiion-and-reasons 

2.  Imparting  information 

3.  Substantiated  facts 

4.  Opinion-and-reasons 

5.  Rise  of  Soviet  Union 

6.  1913  Liberty-head  nickel 

7.  Cradle  Society,  Evanston,  Illinois 

8.  Secure 

(Allow  yourself  a  score  of  12  for  each 
completely  correct  answer.  In  Questions 
(>  and  7,  allow  yourself  a  score  of  6  in 
each  case,  if  you  had  half  the  answer. 
Record  your  score  in  the  table.) 

Compare  your  rate  for  reading  easy, 
narrative  material  with  that  in  read¬ 
ing  detailed,  factual  material.  Is  the 
latter  rate  slower  than  the  former?  If 
so,  that  is  what  you  should  expect. 
You  should,  however,  show  a  gradual 
increase  in  speed  in  reading  both. 

Follow-Up  Practice 

C'ontinue  with  your  regular  practice 
lH*riods  each  evening.  Devote  some  of 
your  practice  time  to  improving  your 
speed  and  comprehension  in  reading 
nontechnical  material  and  part  of  it  to 
improving  your  ability  to  read  and 
recall  detailed  facts.  Keep  a  record  of 
your  speed  and  comprehension  in 
reading  both  types  of  material. 

In  all  your  reading,  continue  to 
apply  the  technicpies  that  you  have 
learned  up  to  this  point,  including  the 
new  technique  of  identifying  patterns 
of  writing.  As  soon  as  you  pick  »ip 
something  to  read,  decide  on  the  pat¬ 
tern,  then  read  in  accordance  with  the 
author’s  design.  The  continuous  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  technique  to  every  situa¬ 
tion  should  contribute  much  to  the 
ease  and  effectiveness  of  your  skill 
in  reading  all  types  of  material. 

{To  he  continued  next  month) 
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..  ....  •y.  now  things  are  running  fairly 

smoothly.  The  new  crop  of  budding  secretaries  has  been  assigned  seats, 
your  roll  call  has  taken  form,  and  your  students  have  been  convinced  that 
school  is  in  session  and  that  Teacher  really  means  business. 

Of  course,  things  generally  run  more  evenly  in  beginning-shorthand 
classes,  perhaps  because  of  the  newness  of  the  curlicues,  pothooks,  and 
other  symbols  that  cxMifront  your  students  during  those  first  shorthand 
lessons.  You  may  also  have  discovered  that  it  is  easy  to  keep  beginning- 
shorthand  students  interested  in  such  a  new  venture. 

This,  however,  may  not  be  the  case  with  advanced-shorthand  groups, 
which  consist  of  students  who  have  survived  these  elementary  training 
sessions.  Moreover,  such  an  advanced  group  may  represent  a  cross  section 
of  students  of  varying  shorthand  reading  and  writing  abilities.  Many  of 
them  may  have  had  their  beginning-shorthand  training  from  different 
teachers. 


Where  do  you  start  teaching  shorthand  in  such  a  situation?  VVhat  is 
the  logical  take-off  point?  Is  there  a  certain  rule  or  pattern  that  may  be 
followed  successfully?  How  does  one  cope  with  the  different  shorthand 
speeds  at  which  this  group  of  advanced  students  takes  dictation?  Have 
they  mastered  the  theory’  of  shorthand?  Are  they  accomplished  readers? 
What  type  of  shorthand  notes  do  they  write?  The  list  of  questions  that 
teachers  raise  on  this  particular  point  could  fill  the  remainder  of  this  column. 

There  are  various  ways  of  dealing  with  such  a  situation.  Let  us  consider 
some  of  the  avenues  of  approach  open  to  us.  Remember,  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  begin  with  the  particular  sequence  that  is  discussed  here. 

Teachers  generally  agree  that  they  get  the  best  teaching  results  when 
(hey  are  permitted  to  exercise  their  own  judgment. 

You  can  spot  the  wTiting  speeds  of  your  advanced  students  by  dictating 
1-,  2-,  or  3-minute  takes  at  varying  speeds.  If  your  experience  parallels 
my  own,  you  will  discover  that  even  your  better  students  will  taper  off 
well  below  the  lOO-wam  rate.  Begin  the  check  by  dictating  familiar 
material,  followed  by  a  sampling  of  new  matter.  Instill  confidence  by 
starting  at  40  or  50  words  a  minute.  You  will  soon  be  able  to  “peg"  your 
students  at  their  proper  speed  levels. 


Many  shorthand  teachers  like  to  discover  just  how  much  theory 
these  advanced  students  have  retained.  A  theory  review  might  be  given, 
using  one  of  the  monthly  theory  tests  in  Business  Teacher  magazine;  or,  use 
a  test  of  your  own.  Here  again,  you  have  a  choice  of  two  or  three  types 
of  checks.  One  might  be  dictating  the  theory  review.  Another  might  in¬ 
volve  filling  in  the  shorthand  outline  next  to  the  longhand  word.  Or,  you 
might  want  to  combine  the  two. 

.As  a  teacher  of  an  advanced  group,  you  are  naturally  concerned  at  this 
stage  with  the  students’  transcription  abilities.  This  information  can  also  be 
gained  through  a  variety  of  approaches.  One  can  work  in  terms  of  new 
material,  familiar  matter,  sentences,  paragraphs,  a  short  business  letter, 
an  article  of  current  interest,  or  possibly  a  word  list  in  connection  with 
a  theory  review. 

I  have  also  found  it  helpful  to  study  the  size,  shape,  slant,  form,  and 
over-all  style  of  shorthand  notes  written  by  a  student.  It  is  a  fascinating 
study  and  one  that  may  give  you  a  new  slant  on  just  why  your  students 
write  the  way  they  do  from  dictation. 

Make  these  suggested  preliminary  checks  on  your  advanced  students’ 
reading,  writing,  theory,  and  transcription  status.  It  takes  a  very  short 
while.  It  may  minimize  later  problems  in  your  shorthand  classroom. 
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Who  should  teach  consumer  educa¬ 
tion?  This  is  a  question  frequently  raised  by  school  administrators.  Most 
of  them  agree  that  the  education  of  the  consumer  must  be  a  part  of  the 
school  program.  (Many  of  them  have  adopted  this  opinion  because  of  the 
interest  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondar>’  School  Principals,  which 
sponsors  the  Consumer  Education  Study.)  But  where  to  include  such  work 
and  who  should  be  teaching  such  units  have  long  been  points  of  controversy. 

Consumer  education  is  usually  taught  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  a  school¬ 
wide  program,  all  teachers  include  consumer  education  units  or  bring  the 
consumer  emphasis  into  various  courses.  In  this  kind  of  organization, 
each  teacher  applies  the  problems  and  subject  matter  according  to  what 
the  students  should  know  as  consumer  citizens.  WTrether  the  problems  deal 
with  mathematics,  social  studies,  or  home  economics,  they  can  be  discussed 
from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view.  In  this  kind  of  program,  each  teacher 
in  the  school  must  be  conscious  of  what  he  can  do  to  help  his  students,  as 
future  consumers,  to  prepare  themselves. 

Or,  a  separate  course  may  be  established,  which  draws  together  the 
consumer  information  taught  in  all  other  classes.  This  raises  the  problem 
of  who  should  teach  such  a  course.  A  teacher  who  has  a  special  interest 
in  consumer  problems  is  usually  the  most  logical  choice.  Business  teachers 
often  teach  such  separate  courses.  Teachers  of  home  economics  and  social 
studies  also  teach  consumer  education,  but  usually  when  the  subject  is 
made  part  of  an  already  existing  course. 

Business  teachers  are  well  qualified  to  teach  c-onsumer  c-ourses  because 
of  their  background  and  preparation.  Since  consumer  problems  are  everyday 
business  problems  that  every  individual  citizen  must  face,  the  good  business 
teacher  knows  and  understands  how  business  operates  in  our  economy. 
Hence,  he  is  prepared  to  help  young  consumers  with  their  problems. 

Characteristics  of  a  good  consumei -education  teacher  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  qualifications  necessary  in  other  subjects.  Various 
personal  characteristics  are  e.\tremely  important.  But  while  idealism  and  a 
philosophy  are  important,  the  teacher  must  be  very  realistic  in  his  approach. 
He  must  be  able  to  avoid  vague  generalities  and  to  face  problems  realis¬ 
tically.  He  should  be  so  vigorous  that  his  spirit  will  be  caught  by  the  students 
with  whom  he  works.  He  should  be  conscious  of  the  students’  problems 
and  be  able  to  adapt  the  work  of  the  class  to  their  present  needs.  This 
perhaps  can  best  be  accomplished  by  using  a  great  variety  of  devices  and 
techniques  for  permanent  learning. 


A  good  teacher  of  consumer  education  is  more  concerned  with  de-  f 
veloping  proper  attitudes  and  ideals  than  with  the  accumulation  of  facts  | 
and  information.  No  one  teacher  will  know  all  the  facts  about  the  .goods  ^ 
and  services  that  a  consumer  buys,  but  certainly  he  can  still  help  the  con- 
sumer  develop  better  buying  habits.  The  example  of  the  teacher  as  he  % 
manages  his  own  personal  affairs  can  be  a  particular  inspiration  to  the 
student  whom  he  is  attempting  to  aid.  f 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations  that  should  be  given  when  running 
a  consumer  education  program.  Succeeding  columns  will  present  ideas  and  » 
suggestions  that  will  prove  most  effective  w'hen  they  are  employed  by  a 
teacher  w'ho  has  the  ideal  characteristics  that  I  have  mentioned.  p 

Look  for  the  following  subjects  to  be  covered  during  the  remainder  of  > 
this  semester: 

November:  Magazines  help  to  educate  the  consumer 
December:  Field  trips  for  consumer  education  classes 
January:  Outside  speakers  for  consumer  education  classes. 


HOLLYWOOD  EXPERIENCE 

{^Continued  from  pofic  21) 

doors  down  the  hall  from  mine.  While 
working  with  William  Hawks,  1  also 
met  cute  Terry  Moore,  and  one  after¬ 
noon  a  friend  of  Mr.  Binyon’s  stopped 
by  our  office. — Fred  MacMurray. 

If  you  were  to  tour  the  Fox  lot,  you 
would  see  a  number  of  well-kept,  pale- 
yellow  buildings.  The  newest  and 
most  impressive  is  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  building  that  houses  the  execu¬ 
tive  offices  and  offices  for  most  of 
the  producers  and  directors.  My  office 
was  on  the  third  floor  of  this  building. 
It  had  wall-to-wall  carpeting,  pictures, 
end  tables  with  lamps,  two  large 
comfortable  chairs,  and,  of  course,  my 
tlesk,  file  cabinet,  and  supply  cabinet. 
Mr.  Binyon’s  adjoining  offic'e  was 
similar  to  mine.  The  windows  of  our 
offices  overlooked  the  front  lot,  movie 
sets,  and,  on  bright  clear  days,  the 
beautiful  Hollywood  hills  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

During  lunch  hour,  I  often  explored 
the  surroundings.  There  was  much  to 
be  seen.  Besides  the  various  stages, 
there  is  a  New  England  Street,  New 
York  Street,  Western  Street,  etc. 
There  is  a  miniature  lake  called 
“Sersan  Lake,”  a  railroad  station  com¬ 
plete  with  train,  and  even  a  jungle. 
If  there  was  no  production  on  the 
stages  or  sets,  I  often  had  a  peek 
inside.  Some  of  them  were  mag- 
nific'ent.  I  especially  marvelled  at  the 
.set  for  “The  King  and  I”  and  that 
for  “Carousel,”  where  I  watched  a 
scene  between  Gordon  MacRae  and 
Shirley  Jones.  It  was  also  fun  to  eat 
at  the  Cafe  de  Paris  (Commissary), 
w’here  I  saw  such  other  stars  as  Lana 
Turner,  Sheree  North,  Tom  Ewell, 
Clark  Gable,  Jane  Russell,  Richard 
Todd,  Michael  Rennie,  Yul  Brynner, 
and  Rita  Moreno,  to  name  a  few. 

When  I  left  North  Dakota  over  a 
year  ago,  I  never  dreamed  I  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  glimpse  the 
interior  of  a  studio,  let  alone  be  em¬ 
ployed  there  and  see  celebrities  every¬ 
day.  But,  although  I  enjoyed  my  year 
as  a  secretary,  my  real  profession  is 
teaching.  I  returned  to  North  Dakota 
classrooms  this  fall.  I  definitely  be¬ 
lieve,  however,  that  the  experience 
was  richly  rewarding.  I’m  sure  I’ll 
l)e  a  better  business  teacher  because 
of  it.  In  fact.  I’d  encourage  all  you 
business  teachers  to  get  some  actual 
business  experience,  if  at  all  possible. 
It  will  give  both  you  and  your 
students  a  fresh  outlook. 
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TYPEWRITING  CONTEST 

(Cdiitiuucd  froni  panv  Jl) 

tliat  max  he  siiital)l(‘  lor  your  c-oiitisl’ 
]uirj)osi“s.  Olio  is  tlio  “(Competent 
Tyiiist  I'csf"  loaflot,  which  contains 
strai^Iit  cojiy  tor  a  lO-ininntc  writing. 
I'lic  oilier  is  the  “  I'xpiiig  Accomplish- 
iiioiit  'I'csts”  loaflot,  which  c-oiitains  a 
two-part  prodnctioii  tost  (a  lott«*r  pins 
an  oiiclosiiro)  and  two  soloctioiis  ol 
straight  oojiy.  oaoli  snitahlo  for  a 
iniiinto  writing.  Ihith  kinds  ol  loaHots 
aro  sold  to  schools  on  a  monthly  sub¬ 
scription  basis.  They  aro  printed  in 
adxanco.  howovor,  and  yon  can  order 
copies  that  won't  b(“  distributed  until 
nionihs  later.  II  xonr  contest  is  in 
.\pril,  tor  exaniiile.  Ciregg  will  send 
yon  tests  that  will  not  be  distributed 
until  |nnc‘  or  September.  I'liese  leatk’ts 
cost  xon  .o  cents  eaih,  cash  with  onlers. 

rhe  I'nited  business  Kdneation 
•Kssoeiation  (1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  W  ashington  (>,  D.C.)  also  pub¬ 
lishes  both  straight-copy  tests  and 
production  tests  that  may  be  snitalile 
for  contests.  .Some  final  suggestions: 

1.  Many  colleges  and  business 
schools  arc  willing  to  play  host  to 
a  contest,  permitting  the  n.se  of 
their  eijnipment  in  exchange  for  the 
publicity,  rhis  costs  the  institutions 
real  money— extra  maehine  checkups, 
undoubtedly,  ami  possibly  extra  cus- 
todian-stafl  salaries.  It  is  pressing  a 
good  thing  too  far  to  ask  these*  institu¬ 
tions  to  contribute  to  prizes  and  other 
costs. 

2.  It  is  better  to  hold  contests  in 
classrooms  than  in  auditoriums,  if  high 
results  are  desired. 

2.  (iet  .1  school  executive  to  act  as 
official  tinu'r.  fie  adds  prestige. 

1.  Work  out  a  systematic  campaign 
of  n«-wspap<-r  release's,  elaily  for  the 
last  we  e-k  and  e've-ry  othe-r  elay  for  the 
wce-k  before',  and  ol  e-onrse-  a  strong 
windup  on  the'  winne'is.  .\sk  for  a 
re  porter  to  e-ove'r  the*  actual  cemte'st. 

5.  non’t  forget  ter  get  parental  per¬ 
mission  slips  for  e'ac'h  stnelent  making 
the-  trip  anel  for  the  eise  of  his  name 
and  picture  in  lU'wspape'r  publicity. 

(1  Be'eanse'  stnele'iits  tvill  wait  to 
he*ar  the*  re'snlts,  se-t  njx  some'thing 
(•irtional  for  tlie'in  to  do  in  the  hour 
anel  a  hall  that  it  take's  to  complete' 
the-  seeiring— an  e'xpe'it  ele'inonstratiem, 
a  e-are'e'r  Icetiire*,  a  elisenssion  eif  what 
the*y  sheinlel  have*  eleiiie-  in  the-  te'st,  or 
e'ven  a  geieiel  meivie*. 

One  final  caution:  (.’emtt'sts  get  in 
the  blood.  Once'  starte'el,  the'y  are  fun, 
bill  they  are*  harel  to  stop. 


a/ds 
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On  money  management.  I'xxo  exeelU'nt 
stuely  kits  are  available  from  The  American  .Association  e)f  University  Wei- 
iiie  n.  Ib'Al  I  Stre-e't.  Washington  b,  !).(!.  \  “Moiie-x  M.mage'im'nt  Port¬ 

folio”  has  been  prepared  through  the  joint  eflorts  of  the  Institute  of  Life- 
Insurance,  Association  of  Stock  Exchange  Firms,  and  American  Bankers 
.Associatiern.  It  contains  booklets,  folders,  and  pamphlets  on  investing,  in¬ 
surance,  budgeting,  and  horiu'owuership.  Carst:  $1.75.  “Finance  Folder” 
eeinlains  a  unit  on  heixv  to  borreiw  wisely;  it  was  re-printe-el  treim  f ’/ie//igi/ig 
'I'itiH's,  The  Kipliiificr  fleist:  75  ce  nts. 

Film  listing.  “See  .  .  .  Hear  Mr.  Businessman”  is  a  free  catalog,  which 
lists  films  .uid  filmstrips  in  thirty-eight  elifferent  areas  eif  business  education. 
Send  your  request  to  City*  College,  Sclioe)!  erf  Business  and  Public  Administra¬ 
tion,  Evening  and  Extensiern  Division,  17  Lexiugtern  Ave'nue,  New  York  10, 
New  A  ork. 

List  of  free  aids.  11  you  are  interested  in  a  source  list  erf  erver  1,000 
items,  all  of  which  are  free,  send  25  cents  to  Bantam  Bererks,  25  WTst  45 
Stre'ct,  New  A'errk  36,  New  A’ork.  Ask  for  *1001  Yaluable  Things  You  Can 
Get  Free.”  This  beroklet,  compiled  by  Merrt  Weisinger,  lists  free  gifts,  free* 
products,  free  services,  free  samples,  free  plans,  free  books,  free  maps, 
fre'e  films,  free  photographs,  free  paintings,  and  free  manuals  and  guides. 
The  list  will  keep  you  busv  for  days. 

Handbook  on  handbooks.  “Blueprint  hrr  .Actiini,”  a  handbook  cm  the 
why’s  and  h<rw’.s  of  preparing  an  office  handfrerirk,  has  recently  been  pre- 
jrared  by  a  (h'partment  of  the  Natiirnal  Education  .As.siK-iaticrn.  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.W’..  \\’ashingl(rn  6,  I).  C.  Single  copies  are  $1.50,  discounts  al- 
hrwed  on  quantity  (riders.  Single-copy  orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
full  jraxinent. 

Typewriter  history.  L.itely,  several  books  have  been  written  about  the 
histerry  of  the  typewriter.  The  entire  .April,  1956.  issue  (rf  Commentator, 
nurnthly  publication  of  llajcrca  Corporation,  was  devoted  ter  an  authentic 
history  of  the  typewriter.  If  ycni  would  like  ter  receive  this  publication, 
which  is  devotc'd  Icr  a  general  discussiern  of  industrial  activities  and  di'- 
velopments,  ask  that  your  namt'  be  added  t(r  their  mailing  list.  It’s  free. 
The  address:  P.  ().  Box  7319,  Phikuh'lphia  1. 

Money,  banking,  and  credit.  The  loinl  (aruncil  on  Economic  Educa¬ 
tion.  2  West  46  Street,  New  A’ork  35,  .New  York,  has  rect'utly  published  a 
new  booklet  in  its  “Economic  Life”  .series.  “.A  Teacht'r’s  Guide  to  Mom'x, 
Banking,  and  Oedit”  is  the  second  in  this  series  to  be  published  by  tin- 
National  Camncil  for  the  Social  Studies  in  Co-operation  with  the  fCEE. 
The  imblication  should  prove*  of  great  value  to  teachers  who  are*  pre'paring 
to  introduce  a  unit  on  e'conomics.  The  price  is  $1.60. 

Business  law.  llaskin  bookle'ts  are  attractixe,  loxv-cost  materials  covering 
a  xvidc  range  of  subjf'cts.  Those  pe  rtaining  to  business  laxx  are  particularlx 
useful:  “The*  Presidents  and  The'ir  Wixe's”  (35  cents);  “VA’haf  the  Cem- 
stitution  Says  Today”  (50  cents);  “Parliamentary  Laxv”  (25  ce'iits);  anel 
“Home  Laxv  Book”  (35  cents).  Send  your  order  to  The  Haskin  Service. 
1200  Eye  Strt'ct,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  lA.  C.  (A’ou  might  also  be  interested 
in  an  election  chart  and  figures  for  1956,  w'ith  30,000  facts  about  American 
history.)  Be'que'st  a  comph'te  listing  of  their  publications. 
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Even  a  snail  sails 


when  you  use  Royal  '"Touch  Control'’  for  teaching  on  Electric  typewriters 


You  simply  turn  a  dial  on  a  Royal  and  you 
"firm  up”  the  touch.  Then  as  the  student  ad  justs 
you  gradually  reduce  it  to  a  light  touch  again. 

Of  course,  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons 
why  Royal  Electrics  are  preferred  in  schools 
today.  Why  not  call  in  your  Royal  Representa¬ 
tive?  I^ethim  show  you  right  in  your  own  class¬ 
room  just  how  this  wonderful  new  Electric  type¬ 
writer  can  save  you  many  hours  of  teaching  time. 


It  seems  like  teachers  by  the  thousands  are 
clamoring  for  new  Royal  Electric  Typewriters 
these  days.  And  especially  for  Royal’s  exclusive 
adjustable  "Touch  Control” 

Teachers  say  it  makes  it  so  much  easier  for 
a  student  to  switch  from  the  "firm”  action  of  a 
manual  typewriter  to  the  powered  light  action 
of  an  electric.  It  actually  saves  many  hours  of 
classroom  time. 


electric  •  portable  •  standard 

Roytype"  business  supplies 


Royal  'I'ypfwriter  Company,  IJuiaion  of  Royal  McHee  Corporation 
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TODAVS 

SECRETARY" 


dictation 

transcript 


DATELINE: 


HOLLYWOOD 


A  DELL  KOV,  secretary  to  Slieilali 
fYaliam,  feels  she’s  very  lucky 
to  work  for  a  woman  who  is  “not  only' 
a  boss,  hnt  a  frieiul.” 

“Sheilah  is  so  sweet,”  she  says,  and 
the  comment  is  tyjiieal  of  their  first- 
name,  extraordinarily-  harmonious  re¬ 
lationship.  In  the  morning,  along  witli 
the  mail  and  a  list  of  the  day’s  ap¬ 
pointments,^  Adele  may  give  her  boss 
a  report  on  her  own  personal  problems 
and  joys. 

Sheilah  Cuaham  writes  her  famous^ 
Hollywood  gossip  eohmm  in  her  im¬ 
pressive  but  comfortable  home  on  a 
w  ide,  tree-lined  street  in  the  heart  of"’ 
beverly  Hills,  that  swank  (California 
eonmmnity  where  the  water  works 
looks  like  an  art  museum  and*  where 
last  year’s  eommunity  (Christmas  trees 
were  tinted  a  pale  blue. 

The  office  where  Adele  does  most 
of  her  work  is^  in  the  front  of  the 
house,  just  off  the  entry  hall.  It  is 
deeorati-d  in  shades  of  green.  On  the 
walls  are  picture*  maps  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France— and  a 
penciled  sign,  “Yon  Must  Diet!” 

“.Sheilah  and  1  keep  after  each 
(^ther,”®  .Adele  exirlains.  “You  see,  .she 
has  a  cook  who  bakes  marvelous 
cookies;  and  even  the  snicU  can  tempt 
you  to  go'®  off  your  diet.” 

A  home  might  seem  a  <|uiet  place 
to  work,  but  Sheilah  Graham’s  often 
is  not.  The  phone  and  doorbell"  ring 
busily  as  news  releases  and  special- 
delivery  letters  arrive.  Sheilah’s  phone 
number  is'®  unlisted,  so  there  are  stir- 
prisingly  few  “crank”  calls.  If  n-aders 
of  the  eohmm  try  to  reach  Sh<“ilah, 
their  calls  are'®  usually  .screeni'd  by 
the  International  News  Service  office. 
When  a  request  seems  legitimate,  the 
caller’s'*  number  is  forwarded  to 
Adele,  who  then  checks  with  Sheilah 
about  returning  the  call. 

Getting  the  right  calls  through'*  is 
important,  for  a  columnist  must  have 
other  contacts  in  addition  to  the 
studios  and  actors’  agents.'*  The  “peo¬ 
ple  who  know  people”— make-up  men 
and  set-builders,  for  instance— are  im¬ 
portant  .sources  of  information.'® 

.Adele  often  visits  the  studio  sets 
herself  to  pick  up  material.  She  may 
cover  a  premiere'*  and  report  on  what 
happened.  Sheilah  does  all  the  actual 
writing,  but  Adele  is  often  called  on 
to  help  with'®  research. 


Once  each  year,  Sheilah  makes  a 
trip  to  Europe  and  mails  her  eohmm 
back  to  Adele.  Last  October,  Sheilah®* 
covered  movie  .sets  in  Rome,  England, 
and  Paris  on  a  three- week  jaunt  that 
meant  constant  work  At  such  times, 
.Adele  is®'  n'sponsible  for  making  sure 
that  any  really  important  Hollywood 
developments  “get  tacked  on”  before®® 
tbe  manuscript  is  sent  to  the  editors. 

Not  (*ver\’  secretary  would  be  cpiali- 
fied,  of  course,  to®®  hold  .Adele  Roy’s 
job.  Her  acting  career  started  at  the 
age  of  five,  and  she  garnered  consider¬ 
able  experience®*  on  the  stage,  in 
radio,  in  vaudeville,  and  as  a  child 
model.  But.  when  she  went  to  Hunter 
C!f)llege®*  in  New  A'ork,  she  had  plans 
to  become  a  writer. 

“I  neglected  to  take  a  business 
course  in  college,”  .she  explains,®*  “and 
I  soon  found  out  that  was  a  big 
mistake.  1  made  up  the  lack  on  my 
first  job.” 

That  W'as  all  she  needed  to  get®®  a 
job  as  secretary  to  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Paramount  Pic¬ 
tures  in  New  York.®*  But  New’  York 
w  inters  are  cold,  and  after  visiting  aTi 
aunt  and  uncle  in  Galifornia,  Adele 
decided®®  she  wanted  to  move. 

When  she  told  her  hoss  of  her  deci¬ 
sion,  he  was  nice  enough  to  write 
letters  for  her  to®*  various  people  in 
and  around  Hollywood.  One  of  the 
letters  went  to  a  man  who  happened 
to  know'  that  .Sheilah®'  Graham  was 
just  then  in  need  of  a  secretary,  and 
he  passed  the  letter  on. 

“I  left  my  New  Y'ork  job  on®®  a 
Friday,”  Adele  marvels,  “.and  the  next 
Monday  1  got  a  phone  call  from 
.Sheilah.  I  flew  to  Californi.a®®  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  and  started  with  her  the  next 
Monday.” 

Three  luippy  years  have  sped  by 
since  then.  .Adele  has  brought  her 
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mother®*  out  to  share  her  apartment, 
and  has  influenced  two  of  her  sisters 
and  their  husb.ands  to  move  West. 

In  .April  of®®  19.54,  Sheilah  made  a 
trip  to  New'  Y’ork  and  took  her  secre¬ 
tary  along.  It  was  a  big®*  thrill  for 
.Adele,  for  she  had  time  to  visit  people 
she  had  worked  w'ith  and  to  see  the 
new  shows.  “But,”  she  emphasizes,®® 
“I’ve  never  regretted  the  move.” 

One  of  the  things  Adele  likes  about 
her  job  is  that  “it’s  never  the  same 
from®*  one  w’eek  to  another.”  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  daily  column  for  INS, 
Sheilah  writes  a  TV  column®®  and 
magazine  stories;  and,  for  a  time,  she 
did  a  TV  show  every  day.  “She  had 
a  w’riter  who  handled*®  such  things  as 
the  script  timing,  but  she  w'rote  her 
own  news  items  for  the  TV  show,” 
.Adele  explains.  “There  w’as  a  lot*'  of 
extra  w’ork  involved  in  setting  up 
guest  programs.  Each  filmed  interview 
requires  detailed  planning  that  the 
audience*®  never  thinks  about.” 

Sheilah,  w’ho  is  even  prettier  in 
person  than  on  TV^,  w  ith  an  unbeliev¬ 
ably*®  clear  complexion  and  silky, 
blonde  hair,  is  in  constant  demand 
for  guest  appearances  on  TV.  Adele 
has**  the  responsibility  of  arranging 
everything  connected  with  such  ap¬ 
pointments. 

“In  addition  to**  being  busy,  pretty, 
and  intelligent,  Sheilah  is  a  wonderful 
person,”  .Adele  declares  with  obvious** 
sinceritx  .  “Y’ou’d  think  that,  with  all 
she  has  to  do,  she  might  sometimes 
neglect  her  home  or  her  children;  but 
she’s  never*®  too  busy  for  them.  I’ve 
learned  a  lot  from  watching  her.” 

Sheilah  has  a  tiny  office,  a  re¬ 
modeled  breakfast**  nook,  at  the  back 
of  the  house.  Here  is  w’here  she  goes 
to  do  her  actual  writing,  w'hile  Adele 
copes  with  the  phones  and*®  callers 
out  front.  For  a  long  time,  Adele  and 
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Sheilah  were  continually  havinj:  to 
mil  back  and  forth,  but  now  ’’®  an  inter¬ 
com  system  has  been  installed  1h*- 
tween  the  two  offices. 

The  column  is  ne\er  dic-tateil. 
Sheilah’’’  types  a  roniih  (haft,  olte  i 
leaving  blank  the  exact  title  of  some 
motion  picture,  a  film  release  date,  or 
a  certain®-  personalitv’s  name,  .\dele 
hunts  up  the  reijuired  data  and  fills 
in  the  gaps  before  t>  ping  up  the  copy  '-' 
to  go  to  the  syndicate. 

Answers  to  personal  correspoiulerur' 
are  dictated.  The  fan  mail,  which 
comes  in®’  “in  tons,”  is  answered  b\ 
•Adele  as  promptly  as  possible,  al¬ 
though  some  fans  ask  (juestions  that 
are  \ery  difficult®’  to  answer.  It  is 


impossible,  in  an  office  about  9  by  12 
fc’ct,  to  keep  rex'ords  on  all  Holly¬ 
wood’®  personalities  lor  years  and 
years.  When  Adele  cannot  find  the* 
data  rc'qnested,  she  tries  to  refer  the’" 
tan  to  whatc'ver  studio  or  other  source 
should  1m‘  able  to  furnish  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

Working  hours  are’’”  9;.'l0  to  5:90, 
five  da\s  a  wt'ck,  w  ith  not  much  ovcm- 
tirne  and  "vc-r\  rarcK  '  a  .Satnrdav . 
thanks  to’’®  Sheilah’s  faeultv  of  calm 
adjustment  to  the  prc'ss  of  continual 
deadlines. 

Last  year,  Adele  had  thrc'c  wi'eks’'’" 
vacation.  Sheilah  and  she  were  tired 
after  the  T\’  show,  and  their  schc’dulc- 
allowed  that  muc-h  time*. 


^^’hile  working  in  New’’’  York  for 
Farainouiit,  Adele  met  (}uite  a  few 
movie  and  television  stars;  and  she 
has  met  many  of  them  again®-  either 
on  a  Hollywood  set  or  at  some  jire- 
mic-re.  People  with  world-famous 
names  drift  in  and  out  of  he>r  work¬ 
ing"®  day. 

“I  suppose  that  sounds  juettv 
glamorous.”  sighs  .Adele,  “but.  yon 
know,  it  gets  to  be  just  a  job  after  a"' 
while.  Interesting,  of  course;  but  stars 
are  ordinary  peojile  who  happcai  to 
be  working  for  a  studio."®  Yon  don’t 
ha\e  to  bc“  around  here  very  long 
before*  the  tinsel  disappears  and  movie 
making  turns  out  to  be""  an  industry 
\c‘>\  nuieh  like  an\  other.”  (|.■f29) 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

in  my  posture  chair 


En  er  wonder  w  hat  a  c:ps 

IM)ES  after  she  becomes  a  CPS? 

I  don’t  know’  about  others,  of  course—’ 
just  myself.  I  do  tlie  same  thing  I  did 
before,  except  that  now  1  do  it  with 
more  confidence  and  more  jiride. 
This®  CPS  tours  the  world  in  her 
posture  chair! 

There’s  no  magic  involved.  It’s 
simply  a  part  of  inv  job;  a  fascinating® 
part  that  richly  rewards  me  for  the 
sometimes  dull  daily  routine. 

My  “boss”  is  the  Tennessee  A’allex ' 
.Authority;  m\  office  door  is  a  gateway 
through  which  the  world  walks.  Visi¬ 
tors  from  foreign  lands  come  to  study® 
TV.A  and  its  accomplishments.  Last 
year  onr  particular  division  welcomed 
visitors  from  twenty-nine"  different 
countries.  The  entire  TA’.A  project  had 
guests  from  seventy  countries. 

The  walls  in  our  office  are’  abloom 
w  ith  brightly  colored  flags.  The  stand¬ 
ards  of  Turkey.  Germany,  India,  South 
Korea,  and  Denmark  are”  among  those 
represented.  .At  Christmas,  onr  mail  is 
lad«*n  with  personallv  inscribed  eanK’ 
bearing  foreign  postmarks.®  “I  tfiank 
\on  for  my  pleasurable  time,”  says  a 
note  from  Iran.  “I  remember  always 
your  great  kindness  to’®  me,”  reads  a 
line  from  Korea.  And  from  Turkey  a 
wish:  “I  should  like  it  to  be  possible 
that  I  come  again”  to  study  some 
more  w’ith  you.” 

Diir  visitors  come  to  learn  from  ns. 


but  we  often  find  that  they  have 
taught  us  many’®  things.  One  lesson; 
People  are  very  similar,  though  they 
come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  How 
incredibly  naive’®  of  us  to  paint  men¬ 
tal  images  of  foreigners  that  have  a 
curious  kinship  with  a  child’s  version 
of”  inhabitants  from  the  far-off  planet 
of  Mars! 

Now,  mv  images  are  colored  by 
people  I’ve  known,  lajian  is  a’®  (piiet, 
courteous  man  with  patient  eyes.  I’aig- 
land  is  a  husky  chap  clothed  in  heavy 
tw(*eds  and  an  aura  of’"  perpetual 
good  humor.  Iran  is  a  lean  man,  alert 
and  energetic,  \e\cr  again  is  the  Mid¬ 
dle  blast”  simply  a  headline  nor  is 
l-'ar  Eastern  tension  mereb  words  on 
a  page! 

Another  surprising  fact— to  me,  at’” 
least— is  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
share  a  sense  of  humor  that  often 
parallels  our  own.  There  was  Raul, 
for  instance.’®  a  slender,  handsome 
ambassador  of  good  will  from  Central 
America.  Raul’s  clothes  were  sartori- 
allv®"  perfect,  his  white  teeth  gleamed 
in  a  ready  smih*.  and  mischief  spar¬ 
kled  in  his  brown  eyes.  Rut  Raul  had 
his  cross.  His  checks  were®’  eternally 
iK'hind  schedule,  usually  arriving  on 
Wednesday  instead  of  NIonday. 

One  week  brought  Wi'dnesday" 
and  Thursday,  but  still  no  money.  A 
troubled  Raul  presented  himself  to 
me.  Spreading  his  sensitive  hands  and 
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drawing®®  his  mouth  down  sorrow¬ 
fully,  he  lamented,  “The  money  does 
not  come.  Raul,  he  has  no  money. 
Today  he  pawns®’  his  clothes.  This 
suit  that  I  wear  is  ;ill  that  is  left.” 

.After  Raul  had  gone,  I  kept  think¬ 
ing  of  his  plight.  Finally  it®®  got  the 
best  of  me,  and  1  hastened  to  tell  my 
supervisor  of  Raul’s  sorry  state.  .A 
forc’igner  in  our  midst®"  with  neither 
money  nor  a  change  of  clothes!  Raul 
was  duly  summoned  for  consultation 
and  the  offer  of  a  loan.®^  Rut  even  as 
I  settU'd  my  virtuous  self  at  my  type¬ 
writer,  my  astonished  ears  heard  un¬ 
mistakable®”  .sounds  of  hilarity  from 
behind  the  closed  door.  Presi-ntlv  a 
rejicntant  Raul  came  out.  “Madame,” 
he  liegan®®  soberly,  “plea.se  forgive 
me.”  Then  his  contagious  grin  broke 
through.  “Raul  make  a  joke  with  you. 
He  did  not  pawn  the  clothes.” 

Our®"  visitors  can  be  unpredicta¬ 
ble,  too.  One  Korean,  high-strung  and 
volatile  as  gasoline,  made  an  undy¬ 
ing®’  impression  on  the  local  airlines 
offices.  He  misunderstood  the  time  he 
was  to  take  a  limousine®'-  out  to  the 
airport  and,  consequently,  missed  his 
plane.  Later  that  morning,  the  tele¬ 
phone  rang  and  a  laughing  voice®® 
informed  us  that  a  certain  gentleman 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  stroke  in  the 
airlines  offices.  Sure  enough,  we®’ 
could  hear  “Tony”  (the  name  he  had 
atloptt'd)  mourning  shrilly  about  the 
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plane  that  had  left  him.  It  took  a 
while,  hut'”’  finally  we  managed  to 
con\inc‘e  him  that  Kasteni  would  llv 
again. 

Think  you  could  shock  a  French¬ 
man?  I  did.  It  was-"’  done  innocently, 
hut  thoroughly.  A  large  group  of 
French  visitors  was  waiting  exix'ctant- 
ly  for  one  of  our^’  e.xperts  to  tell  them 
about  .\n  interpreter  was  ready 

to  translate  the  discussion.  To  onr 
dismay,**  we  discovert*d  that  tlie 
microphone  was  dead,  hut  a  (iiiick 
clu'ck  show«‘d  that  the  tronhle  was 
caused  hv  a  faulty*'*  electric  outlet. 
By  adding  an  extension  coul  we 
would  he  able  to  use  an  outlet  in  my 
office. 

As  we  jireparcd  to  hook  ui>  the 
microphone  at  my  desk,  one  of  the 
I'renchmen  hurried  to  assist  me.  Sud¬ 
denly  he  dropped^*  both  cord  and 
microphone  and  gave  an  outraged 
howl.  This  performauc'c  was  under¬ 


FLASH  READINC^^ 


YOUR 


M  A  RG A  R 


SO.MK  OF  IS  ARE  TOO  PRONE 
TO  WORRY  about  the  other  fel¬ 
low'— how'  he  can  buy  a  car  on  his 
salary,  how '  she  can  dress  so  well,  how 
they  can  go  on  expensive  vacation 
trips.  Jealousy  might  very  well  be  the 
basis-  for  our  worry. 

And  no  doid)t  that  is  what  carries 
over  to  the  business  bffice  where  you 
find  those  who  have*no  share-"*  what¬ 
ever  in  planning  the  work  offering 
loud  criticism  on  the  manner  in  which 
some  jobs  are  handled  or  the^  relations 
of  the  boss  with  his  staff.  How  come 
Agnes  seems  to  get  all  the  easy  jobs 
while  Marian  always  gets-'’  tough  as¬ 
signments  and  often  has  to  stay  after 
hours  to  finish  up?  We  fret  because 
.Mr.  Jones  is  so  severe**  with  his  per¬ 
sonnel  but  Mr.  Battle  do(-sn’t  seem  to 
check  oil  lateness  and  half  the  people 
who  work  for  him  arrive"  late  nearlv 
every  day.  That  can  happen  in  any 
large  company — the  management  of 
one  .section  does*  not  necessarily  affect 
the  management  of  another  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  staff  realizes  this. 
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standably  concluded  with  some 
angry**  words.  Mi-rcifully  I  do  not 
understand  French,  but  I’m  pretty 
sure  I  could  have  interpreter!  that 
conversation'*  fairly  accuratelv. 

Our  .American  wa\s  sometimes  pro¬ 
voke  amusing  reactions  from  a  vis¬ 
itor.'*  One  amiable  gentleman  from 
India  found  it  necessary  to  consult  a 
local  doctor  oii**  several  occasions. 
This  was  his  impression  of  our  uu>dical 
sNstem: 

“I  go  to  doctor’s  office.  ‘Hr-Ilo,’**  sa\  s 
the  nurs(‘.  ‘Please  sit  down.’  1  sit;  1 
wait.  By  and  by  1  go  to  a  little  green 
room,  i  sit;  I  w;ut.  .Another'-  nurse 
comes  and  wraps  the  blootl-pressure 
thing  around  my  arm.  She  sends  me  to 
anothr-r  little  green  room.  1  sit;  1 
wait.**  Th(‘  doctor  comes.  ‘Hello,’  he 
says  to  me.  He  sits  dow  n,  listens  to  my 
heart.  The  telephone  rings.  The  doc¬ 
tor  talks;  the'*  doctor  listens.  Then  he 
hangs  up.  ‘Come  back  in  three  da\s. 


Mind 

Business 


It"  too  often  happens  that  wc  worr\ 
more  about  how  many  minutes  others 
are  losing  from  their  jobs  than  how 
many"’  we  are  actually  giving  our 
own.  We  might  note  that  Mary  .Alice 
is  usually  late  and  go  out"  of  our  way 
to  pass  this  news  along  to  other  people 
in  other  sections.  It  might  be  true,  too, 
that  the  same  young*-  lady  often  stays 
beyond  the  five-o’clock  closing  hour, 
but  <locs  anyone  note  or  worry  about 
that?  Usually**  not.  For  some  reason 
most  of  us  observe  the  faults  of  an¬ 
other  rather  than  his  virtues,  which  is 
no  doubt**  what  prompted  the  author 
to  write: 

The  evil  that  mtn  do  lives  after  them. 

The  ffood  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones. 

Let’s"*  make  a  real  try  at  avoiding 
criticism  of  other  people’s  habits,  both 
those  that  are  personal  and  those*" 
that  have  a  business  flavor.  Greater  re¬ 
turns  can  be  realized  by  keeping  one’s 
own  rectird  open  for  review.  (340) 


•  Vocabulary  limited  to  Chapters  One  through 
Four  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 


(u)od-by,’  he  sa\s  to  me.”  The  gentle¬ 
man  clasped  his  forehead  dramati¬ 
cally,  a  smile  on  his  lips.  ‘‘What  am  I, 
the  Ford  machine  going  down  an  as- 
.sembly  line'?”  he’*  demanded. 

One  part  of  the  visit  is  always  sad 
—the  inevitable  hour  of  farewell.  I 
know,  and  the  visitor''*  knows,  that  we 
shall  probably  never  meet  again. 
Sometimes  a  parting  token  is  laid 
shyly  on  my  desk— a"*  pin  from  South 
Korea,  jasmim-  tea  from  Japan,  a 
trinket  from  Malaya.  No  misunder¬ 
standing  the  sincerity’*  of  eflorts  to 
sa\  “thank  \<)u  ”  for  simirle  kindnesses 
I  ha\e  fried  to  do. 

They  should  not  thank  me,  tlu-se 
friends  from*’*  pl.iees  I  may  ue\(-r  s«-e. 
R;ith('r,  I  should  thank  them  .  .  .  for 
bringiug  me  a  wider  vision  and  a 
higher  hope  .  .  .  for’"  taking  me  ;i 
little  farther  down  the  pathway  to¬ 
ward  international  understanding  and 
a  worhl  at  jK-ace.  (1140) 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

W'hen  you’ve  done  the  very  best 
\()U  could,  and  you  didn’t  succeed  as 
\<)u  thought  you  would,  and  folks 
haven’t  helped  you  as  they*  should, 
sinih-  and  go  ahead. 

Life  may  have  a  turn,  and  often 
it’s  best  that  you  should  first  bt;  put 
through  the  test— then  you  can*  en¬ 
joy  the  much-needed  rest;  so  smile 
and  go  ahead. 

Just  keep  on  going,  and  try  and 
try,  for  things  will  be  bettci-*  by  and 
bv.  Someday  you  won’t  need  to  sit 
and  sigh,  so  smile  and  go  ahead.  (73) 
—Ada  Scrogum,  from 
rhe  Morton  Messenger 


JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

Dear  Uncle  Elbert, 

The  pa^it  weekend  at  the  fairn  was 
really  hilarious.  Dad  tarred  the  roof- 
in  the  middle*  of  the  job,  he  lost  his 
balance  and  sat  in  the  tar.  Was  he  a 
funny  sight! 

Next  day  we  saw  a  couple  of 
skunks*  out  in  the  field  and  ont  came 
the  rifles— the-  .scented  creatures  led 
Dad  and  Bob  a  merry  chase.  The 
ri'sult:  two  dead*  skunks  and  the  re¬ 
turn  of  two  hunters  you  could  smell 
miles  aw-ay.  Mother  filh-d  a  tub  with 
hot  w'ater  and  placed  it  on*  the  back 
porch.  The  bath  helped  a  little,  but 
w’as  not  sufficient.  The  odor  will  just 
have  to  wear  off. 

Never  a  dull'*  moment— join  us  some 
weekend  and  see. 

Your  niece,  Elaine  (109) 
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Arifte 


No  luid  lo  tikiurt.-  nci  words  a  minute;  line  up 
arrjtws  and  grade  is  visible  ins!an!l>. 


FOR  TIMED  WRITINGS- 

School  priced  at  only  $9.95 

The  Interva!  Cl  •  i  imer 


10,245  SCHOOLS  ARE  NOW  USING  THIS  SENSATIONAL 
MOTIVATING  DEVICE! 


Unique — Fascinating — Stimulating 


FILMSTRIP 

“Adventures  in  Typewriter  Art” 

A  VISUAL  AID  IN  TEACHING 
OR  DEMONSTRATING-$4.50 

Compiled  by  Julius  Nelson  and  photographed 
professionally  in  Hollywood.  Consists  of  80  dou¬ 
ble-si/e  frames,  showing  how  typewriter  art  may 
be  developed  from  simple  border  designs  and 
ornaments,  through  lettering,  monograms,  cut-out 
designs,  samplers,  portraits,  and  scenes.  May  be 
used  in  classroom  instruction  or  shown  at  com¬ 
mercial  club  meetings,  etc  Manual  included 


I 

1  ARTISTIC  TYPING  COMPANY 

'  T006  Carlisle  Avenue,  Baltimore  16,  Maryland 

j  Please  send  the  following: 

1  _ Slop  Watches  @  $14.95  . 

1  _ Interval  Timers  @  $9.95  . 

I  _ ^Dial-A-Rates  @  $1.00  . 

I  _ Dial-A-Crades  @  $1.00  . 

I  _Type  Mystery  Booklets  @  50^  . 

;_(Vol.  1  .  . .  Vol  2  . . . .  Vol  3  . .  . .) 
!  Filmstrips  @  $4.50  . 

I  Name  . 

1  School  .  .  .  .  .  ■ 

I  Address  .  . 

1  City  State 


Now  only  $14.95 
(regularly  $21.75) 


Use 

This 

Teaching 
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Only 

$1 


I  orttrt  ahoiii  maihcmalicat  C(>itinulalii>n:  use  this 
li.indv  diclalion  tumnuler.  Just  rolale  the  disk 
so  lhal  the  arrow  points  lo  the  dictation  rale 
wanted  (htl.  sit.  1(10.  or  120  want),  the  numbers 
in  the  little  windows  show  the  e\acl  seconds  at 
which  each  20-word  unit  ol  dictation  should  end. 
Ill  .you  wish,  you  may  ytet  thi.s  computer  tree 
with  the  purchase  ot  the  slop  watch  described 
elsewhere  on  this  pane.) 


.1.  ,Cii-)lyM'l 
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atop  Wat.  t> 


siriimenl  at  a  one-  Jj J 

button,  sweep-iwc-  III 

ond  timer.  I  oni!  ^^.  55  ,,s  2^  J!/ 
hand  regiMcrs  sc‘c-  ^ 

onds.  small  hand 
registers  minutes. 

Plus  30-minuie  center  register.  Pressure  on  the 
crown  registers  start,  stop,  and  start  again.  Pres- 
sure  on  the  side  pm  brings  both  hands  back 
to  zero. 
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TEACHING 
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TYPING  &  SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 


Now  Available  in 
Three  Different  Volumes  at  Only 
50  Cents  for  Each  Volume 

Typing  Teachers  everywhere  have  gone  overboard  in 
(heir  praises  of  these  little  booklets  of  games.  Origi¬ 
nated  and  compiled  by  Julius  Nelson,  these  typing 
games  are  being  used  in  many  ways  to  enliven  typing 
classes,  such  as 

•  Noon-hour  and  rainy-day  typing 

•  Pre-holiday  typing 

•  C  lass  projects 

•  Bulletin  board  display  material 


No  more  time-consumlhK  ‘‘retakes”  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  111  the  rear  ol  the  class  with  this  alarm  bell 
that  metin',  hiitmew'  I’astcl  ytreen  enamcled-mctal 
linish.  lyislinci  black  numerals  and  hands  on 
silyered  dial  lor  sharp  visibility,  four  inches 
hiiih  on  a  lour  inch  base  This  line  import  should 
be  standard  equipment  in  every  well  run  class 
room 


Now  available  in  three  volumes.  (Volume  3  has  just 
I  come  olT  the  press.)  Hach  volume  contains  different 
I  games;  no  two  are  alike.  Among  the  three  volumes 
I  will  be  found  designs  suitable  for  Christmas,  Easter, 
I  and  Halloween,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  designs 
j  your  students  will  enjoy  working  out.  Worth  much 
!  more  than  the  extremely  low  price  of  50  cents  tor  each 
I  volume. 
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Volume  1  (Red  Cover) 
Volume  2  (Blue  Cover) 
Volume  3  (Green  Cover) 


TO  GRADE  TIMED  WRITINGS 
A  TIME  SAVER  . $1 


TO  HELP  YOU  DICTATE 
AT  THE  RATE  DESIRED 
WITHOUT  COMPUTATION 


THIS  STOP  WATCH  WILL 
HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS  BUILD 
MARKETABLE  SPEED  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPING 


l)ial-A-Ralc— the  handy  dictation  computer  dc- 
MKned  by  Julius  Nelson.  Now  you  can  lorKCt 
about  mathematical  computation  and  simply  dial 
your  rale  ol  dictation  speed:  Ml.  80,  100,  120 
warn. 
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watch  students 


Recently  UeniiiiKton  liand 
introduced  a  new,  complete,  ten- 
lesson  course  in  touch  operation  of 
lO-key  fitrurinp  machines.  The 
resjMuise  of  Business  Teachers 
f rom  all  over  the  country  to  this 
offer  has  been  tremendous. 

This  overw  helminjr  acceptance 
clearly  testifies  to  a  jrrowing- 
l)reference  for  addinjr  and  calcu- 
latintr  machines  offering  the 
simplicity  and  accuracy  of  10-key 
keyl)oards.  It  also  points  up  the 
need  for  .school  training  on  these 
machines  to  meet  the  growing 
need  for  operators. 

This  complete,  new  course  i.s 
available  to  you  now.  It  contains 
all  the  neces.sary  materials 
including  instructor’s  guide, 
exercise  .sets,  students’  handbooks, 
wall  charts,  certificates  of 
proficiency,  etc.  And . . .  Remington 
Rand  will  be  glad  to  assist  by 
counsel  in  helping  you  set  up  your 
10-key  instruction  program. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  folder. 
Write  to  Remington  Rand, 

Room  20:10,  :115  Fourth  Ave., 

New  York  10.  Ask  for  youi- 
fi’(‘e  copy  of  .Ak.^7. 

~K£MM§m£. 

DIVISION  Of  SPERRY  RAND  CORPORATION 


ahead  in  business! 
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NEWS  SPOT  LIGHT 


Soviets  Lead  U.  S.  in  Visual-Aid  Techniques, 

.  .  .  said  Syracuse  University’s  Don  Williams,  Chairman 
of  A-V  Commission  on  Public  Information,  at  Chicago's 
National  Audio-Visual  Convention.  He  said  that  this 
was  most  apparent  at  the  world-famous  Cannes  Film  Festi¬ 
val  in  1955,  where  adaptation  of  Russian  school  films 
for  educational  needs  was  apparently  well  ahead  of  Amer¬ 
ican  production.  At  an  Iran  film  festival,  he  added  "I 
saw  ten  films  of  very  fine  animated  action,  very  nearly 
of  the  Disney  quality,  specifically  designed  to  aid 
teachers  at  what  would  be  our  third-grade  level." 

In  reply,  L.  C.  Larson,  director  of  the  audio-visual 
center  at  Indiana  University,  said  the  United  States 
can  regain  the  lead  by  three  major  steps;  (1)  It  must 
promote  "light  control"  and  "sound  control"  in  all 
school  buildings,  especially  those  under  construction. 
(2)  School  officials  must  be  told  what  equipment  they 
need,  how  many  pieces  per  hundred  pupils.  (3)  School 
administrators  must  be  given  a  basic  figure  for  budget¬ 
ing,  which  Larson  states  should,  on  a  nationwide  basis, 
be  about  $3  per  year  per  pupil. 

Automation  Changes  Personnel  Requirements 

...  of  young  people  entering  business,  said  Clyde  I. 
Blanchard,  outgoing  president,  at  Mountain-Plains 
BEA  convention.  "The  traditional  business  education 
subjects  of  shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeeping  are  be¬ 
coming  less  important  in  the  business  office  today  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tremendous  advance  in  business  machines, 
including  automation,"  he  said.  "We  must  take  a  new 
look  at  what  we  are  teaching,"  he  added,  "to  be  sure 
that  we  are  keeping  up  with  the  business  world."  He 
foresaw  a  future  with  two  types  of  jobs  below  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  level:  (1)  monotonous  paper  work  requir¬ 
ing  almost  no  training,  and  (2)  operation  of  complex 
machines  requiring  specialized  training. 

You  Can  Talk  to  a  Typewriter  Now 

.  .  .  and  it  will  write  what  you  say.  The  rumors  that 
RCA  was  working  on  such  a  machine  have  been  confirmed 
by  a  laboratory  spokesman.  He  added,  however,  that  the 
project  has  "a  long  way  to  go"  before  it  is  successful. 
The  device  has  been  built  inside  a  5-foot  tall  cabi¬ 
net.  It  uses  an  electronic  brain  to  memorize  words, 
and  so  far  has  a  vocabulary  of  ten:  "I,  can,  you,  read, 
it,  so,  sir,"  and,  of  course,  the  three  letters  "RCA." 
The  typewriter  is  reported  to  be  98  per  cent  accurate. 
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•  Ricliarcl  S.  Perry  has  received  the 
(h'gree  of  Doctor  of  Education  from 
the  University  of  California,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  His  dissertation  topic  was  “A 
(iritical  Study  of  Current  Issnes  in 
Business  P’ducation  in  the  Public  Jun¬ 
ior  (a)Ileges  of  ('alifornia.”  It  was 
completed  under  the*  direction  of  S.  J. 
W’anons, 

I’crry  has  Been  serving  as  visiting 
assistant  jirofessor  of  office  manage¬ 
ment  and  Imsiness  education  at  UCd.A. 
He  will  In-come  a  regular  member  of 
the-  school’s  h>isinc-ss-education  de¬ 
partment 

•  CTawforcl  I'reat,  since  1949  man¬ 
ager  of  the  private  schools  departme-nt, 
(hegg  Publishing  Division,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  (a)mpany,  clic-cl  in  August 
at  his  home  in  Brightwaters,  Long 
Island.  \c‘w  York.  W’ith  McGraw- 
Hill’s  (Jurtis  Benjamin,  he  had  or¬ 
ganized  the-  firm  s  tc-chnical  and  husi- 
ness-edneation  deiiartment.  He  was 
e\c‘n  tlien  a  himiliar  fac-e  at  husinc-ss 


f  in  \\\  Kmi)  Tin: AT 

.  .  .  /.S92-/9.56' 
schools  throughont  the-  nation.  Whem 
Gregg  joined  Mcf'.raw-Hill,  he  as¬ 
sumed  the  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  dc-ath. 

native  of  Maine,  Treat  was  one 
of  the  earliest  certified  public  ac¬ 
countants  in  the  state.  He  taught  at 
Portland  (Mainel  High  School;  Bur- 
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Reprints  Available! 

"How  to  Teach 
Transcription" 

a  12-page  reprint  consisting  of 
four  articles  that  constitute  a 
detailed  outline  for  conducting 
a  transcription  course.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  are  entitled,  “What,  When, 
How — a  Survey”  (George  A. 
Wagoner),  “Teaching  Punctua¬ 
tion  in  Transcription”  (Elise 
Davis),  “How  to  Integrate  Tran¬ 
scription  Skills"  (Ruth  I.  Ander¬ 
son),  and  “How  to  Evaluate 
Transcription”  (George  A.  Wag¬ 
oner).  Price:  25  cents. 

Other  reprints  available: 

"Typewriting  Classroom  Manage¬ 
ment"  (February,  March,  April,  and 
May,  1955)  and  "How  Old  Are  Your 
Typewriters?"  (September,  1954),  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd.  16  pages.  Price:  35  cents 
a  copy. 

"General  Business:  Student  Projects 
that  Will  Intensify  Learnings,"  by 
Alan  C.  Lloyd;  March,  April,  |une,  and 
September,  1954.  8  pages.  Price:  25 
cents  a  copy. 

"Modern  Planning  for  Business 
Training,"  a  24-page  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  the  best  of  the  series  that  appeared 
in  BEW  for  the  past  two  years.  Price: 
50  cents  a  copy. 

"Is  Teaching  a  Profession?"  by  | 
Milnor  Dorey;  November,  1954.  Price: 
10  cents  a  copy. 

"Mimeograph  Duplication — A  Scale 
for  Rating  Performance,"  by  Abrahair. 
Kroll;  June,  1953.  Price:  10  cents  a  copy. 


Reprint  Department 

Business  Education  World 
330  West  42  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 

I  am  enclosing  $  ....  in  (cash, 

check,  money  order)  for  which  please 
send  me  the  following  reprints: 


No.  of  Copies 


Name  of  Reprint 


dett  College,  Boston;  Bay  Path  Insti¬ 
tute,  Brattleboro,  Wrmont,  and  Rider 
College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  He 
joined  McGraw-Hill  in  1937. 

•  W’oodrow  Baltlwin  has  hei'it 
appointed  director  of  the  Sehool  of 
Business  at  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  P'or  seven  years  he  was 
in  the  business-education  department 
at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
.Angeles.  He  had  recently  been  elected 
president  of  the  Los  .Angeles  chapter 
of  the  California  BE.A. 

•  Gena  Ostby  has  announced  her 
retirement  from  State  Teac'hers  Col¬ 
lege,  Mayville,  North  Dakota.  She  has 
taught  at  the  sehool  for  the  past  thirty 


•  .Arthur  .Alice  has  been  appointed 
associate  professor  of  Imsiness  educa¬ 
tion  and  secretarial  administration  at 
the  University  of  Houston  (Tr-xas). 
Eor  the  pa.st  three  years.  Doctor  .Alh'c 
has  been  a  staff  member  at  the  Ibii- 
versity  of  Illinois.  Prior  to  that,  he 
taught  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
for  eight  years. 

•  Sarah  Lamb  has  been  a|)pointed 
beginning  shorthand  instructor  at  State 
Teachers  College,  Florence,  .Alabama. 
She  was  formerly  at  the  Ibiiversity 
Training  Sehool,  Ibiiversity  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Lexington. 

•  Delrnar  K.  Crisp  has  ae(|nired 
one-third  interest  in  Staut/.<'nberg<M 
Secretarial  School,  Toledo,  Ohio.  He 
has  been  head  of  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  and  business-education  co¬ 
ordinator  at  Tecurnseh  (Michigan) 
High  Sehool,  joining  the  school  thir¬ 
teen  years  ago.  Mrs.  Crisp,  who  holds 
a  business-education  degree  from 
Michigan  State  Normal  College,  will 
teach  in  the  Stautzenberger  night- 
school  program. 

•  Joseph  R.  Leddy,  owtier  of  the 
Winslow’  .School,  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  died  early  in  July.  His  school  w'as 
noted  for  its  court-reporting  service. 

•  Dorothy  L.  Travis  has  been  ]iro- 
moted  tf)  the  rank  of  associate  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota. 
Grand  Forks.  Miss  Travis  is  also  an 
instructor  at  Central  High  School. 

•  William  J.  Wic'dwald  and  Ken 
noth  M.  Pfeiffer  have  been  appointed 
university  field  instructors  by  the  dis¬ 
tributive-education  division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
W'iedwald  will  be  stationed  at  Temple 
University,  Philadelphia,  and  Mr. 
Pfeiffer  will  work  from  the  Universitv 


of  Pittsbnigh.  riu’se  appointments 
will  provide  training  opportunities  to 
workers  employed  in  distributive  oe- 
eupations. 

•  .Arthur  S.  I’atriek  has  received 
his  doctor  ol  i)hil(»sophy  dr-gree  from 
American  University,  Wa.shington, 
D.  (i.  He  is  inrrently  assoeiat*'  pro¬ 
fessor  «)l  office  management  and  busi¬ 
ness  edneation  anti  is  in  charge  ol 
the  (h’partment  of  ofliee  t('ehni(|nes 
and  management  at  tin*  University  of 
.Marxland,  (.'ollege  I’ark. 

P.itriek’s  dis.sertation,  “.An  .Analysis 
of  the  Duties  and  R(‘sponsibili(ies  of 
I'irst-Line  Office  Supervisors  in  Gov- 


.Ahthi’h  S.  Patrick 
.  .  .  hoti  (o  rtiit  (lu  ofjicc  in 

(‘rmiK’iit.  was  completed  niidi’i  (he 
gnidanee  of  Lowoll  H.  flattery.  A 
member  of  URF.A,  .NO.M.A,  and 
I’.Rr.A,  Patrick  is  a  eoanthor  of  the 
high  si'liool  textbook,  l.xplnidtory 
Cduisc  i)i  Ihisiiicss  Tniiiiiii^. 

•  James  H.  Griggs  has  b»'en  .ip- 
pointed  dean  of  edneation,  and  .Arnold 
P7  Schneider  dean  of  business,  at 
Western  .Michigan  Colh'ge,  Kalama¬ 
zoo.  The  appointments  were  made  as 
jiart  of  a  top-level  reorganizatif)n  at 
the  school. 

•  (’.  (1.  Steed  recently  reei’ived  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Fdneation  from 
Lincoln  (College,  Lincoln,  Illinois.  He 
is  president  of  Steed  (iolleg*'  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Johnson  fiity,  Tennessee. 

•  Hayden  R.  Child,  principal  of 
.Salem  (Massachusetts)  Commercial 
College,  died  in  May  at  his  home  in 
Wenhain.  He  transferred  to  the  Sah’in 
school  last  year  after  .serving  twenty- 
eight  years  as  principal  of  Rnrdett 
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ATTENTION! 
SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 

l)(nit  let  your\sli<>rth(iri(l  students  flunk 
out  ...  .  Muke  Dictation  Discs  available  to  them  .  .  .  . 
.  .  .  .  and  have  the  fastest  class  of  shorthand  students 
you  ever  saw. 


ill  Lynn.  He  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Massaefiusetts  (]()nii- 
eil  of  Business  Sefiools  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  England  Business 
College  Association. 

•  E.  A.  Brown  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Florida,  lie  was  formerly 
owner  of  Actual  Business  College, 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  an  ac-tive  member 
of  the  Ohio  Business  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion. 

•  Bay  Billingsley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  hnsiness-r-dneation 
ilei)artment  at  North  High  School, 
Evansville,  Indiana.  The  new  high 
school  opened  in  September. 

•  Both  Bosworth  leceived  her 
I’h.l).  degree  from  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  earlier  this  year.  Her  dissertation 
was  titled,  “The  Changing  I'nnctions 
of  the  Ihiiversity  of  ('onnectient.” 
Currently  she  is  assistant  professor  of 
secretarial  studies  at  the  I’niversity,  in 
Storrs. 

•  L.  M.  (.’ollins  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  Electric  Typewriti'r  Ed¬ 
ucational  Services  of  the  eh'ctric  type¬ 
writer  division.  International  Busi¬ 
ness  Machiiu's  Corporation,  Ni'w  York 
City.  He  had  been  an  educational  con¬ 
sultant  in  Dallas,  Texas. 


Dictation  Discs  contain  an  excellent 
selection  of  speed  Iniildin^  dictation  in 
4.)  rpm.  78,  and  Ion}:  play  records — 
speeds  from  fit)  to  IdO  rpm. 

This  wonderful  new  practice  medium  will 
inject  speed  and  rhythm  into  your  stu¬ 
dents’  writiii"  techniipies,  through  pre¬ 
cision  timed  repetition  practice. 

168  scho(ds  already  own  Dictation  Discs, 
many  of  whom  send  in  jiroup  orders  for 
their  students.  They  turn  B  students  into 
A  students,  slow  students  into  fast  stu¬ 
dents — students  that  }iain  stenographic 
employment  immediately  on  graduation. 
Vour  stiulents  will  welcome  Dictation 
Discs  as  a  most  enjoyable  form  of  home¬ 


work  ftractice — because  the  husiness  ex¬ 
ecutive  walks  right  into  her  home  and 
ilietates  to  her  at  the  exact  timed  speed 
^he  de-'ires  at  the  very  moment  she  wishes 
to  practice.  She  reaches  the  higher  speeds 
sooner  because  of  this  extra  practice 
which  normally  would  not  be  available. 
She  is  atlorded  tlie  pleasure  of  measuring 
her  own  achievements  as  she  masters  one 
record  after  another. 

(piantity  of  our  literature,  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  your  students,  will  be  mailed  to 
you  on  re(piest,  witb  a  record  of  your 
choosing  sent  entirely  free,  so  that  you 
may  judge  for  yourself  the  sterling  qual¬ 
ity  of  Dictation  Discs.  A  20%  discount 
is  allowed  on  group  student  orders. 


z.:: dictation  disc  company 

DEPT.  BTIO  170  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 


Collins  was  formerly  chairmati  of 
the  (loparlmont  of  hiisiiK'ss  (‘dnea- 
lioti  and  secretarial  seienee  at  North 
Texas  State  College,  Denton.  He  is 
a  regional  vice-presid('nt  of  N()M.\ 
and  a  member  of  IJBE.\.  NBI'A,  M- 
I’BEA,  and  the  Texas  BEA. 

•  Joseph  |.  Pallone  received  Jiis 
doctor  of  edneatioti  degree  from  Benti- 
sylvatiia  State  Ihiivc-rsity,  C]ollege 
Bark,  ffis  dissertation  was  entitled, 
“.A  Survey  of  Bnsim'ss-Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation  iti  Pennsylvatiia.”  I'ormerly 
presidetit  of  th('  New  Kensingtoti 
(Pennsylvatiia)  Commercial  School, 
Pallone  is  iirincipal  of  .Arnold  (Penn¬ 
sylvania)  High  School. 


with  a 

USH- 


A  Light  Touch 

makes 


No  slip  sheet  needed  be¬ 
tween  carbon  and  copy. 
No  erasing  shield  —  the 
Bush  Eraser  is  less  thati 
one  character  thick.  In 
beautiful,  life-time  plastic 
case,  handy  to  use  as  a 
pencil,  with  long-lasting 
propcl-repel  refills. 


Order  from  your  Dealer 
or  tend  SO^  and 
nomo  of  dealer  to 

The  Eraser  Co.,  Inc. 

1068  S.  Clinton  St.,  Syracose  4,  N.  Y. 


RECOMMENDED 
for  Classrooms 

Here  is  functional  styling 
of  its  practicol  best! 
Sturdy  construction  .  .  . 
choice  of  top-quolity  oak 
or  maple  woods  lacquer- 
finished  in  Noturol  Mople, 
Golden  Ook  or  light  No- 
turol  Ook  tones. 


TYPEWRITER  PLATFORM 
ADJUSTS  BETWEEN 
26''  to  30  AND  LOCKS 
IN  PLACE 


SEE  OUR  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  QUALITY-STYLED 
TEACHERS'  DESKS 


Imperial  desk  company 
EVANSVILLE  7,  INDIANA 


r 


NEW? 

A  POSTURE  CHAIR 
that  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  adjusted  in 
30  SECONDS 


that  designate  the  distance  the  seat  and  back  rest 
have  been  raised  or  lowered.  Seat  adjusts  from 
16"  to  20".  Back  rest  adjusts  from  26"  to  29". 
Back  rest  has  springs  for  soft  easy  action.  Form 
fitting  seat  and  back  rest  are  made  of  7  ply  maple, 
finished  in  natural  wood  finish.  Casters  or  gliders 
are  optional.  Casters  of  soft  rubber  will  not  creep 
on  any  floor. 

Two  Models;  Standard  and  Deluxe.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  folder  explaining  why  this  chair  should  be 
used  by  all  schools  teaching  typewriting.  Prices 
furnished  on  request. 

HERRING  INDUSTRIES 

BUILDING  243 

PINELLAS  INTERNATIONAL  AIRPORT 
ST.  PETERSBURG  2,  FLORIDA 


Help  Your  Students! 
Help  Yourself! 

USE 

JONES  PERSONALITY 
RATING  SCALES 

Not  a  lest.  Five  cards  produce  a  hi^ 
individual  "personality  picture":  on 
X'/i  X  II  cardboard.  Package  of  l(( 
cards,  40('  plus  postage.  Large  repeal 
orders  every  year  from  many  schools. 

HAROLD  |.  JONES 

3442  .^ve.  ('  C  ouncil  hliitfs.  Iowa 


101  OFFICE  SHORT  CUTS 

As  valuable  as  your  cJictionary  is  the 
newly  revisecJ  edition  of  tested  tips 
compiled  after  4  years  research. 
"Ses/  business  book  I've  read  in  22 
years  of  leaching,"  recommends  Chi¬ 
cago  Commercial  Instructor.  At  Book 
Stores,  or  $1.98  Prepaid  from: 

REAL  NEW  BOOKS 

780  Greenwich  SL,  NYC  14 


know  ill  various  aroas  and  phases  of 
hiisiiiess  education. 

•  'Hk*  New  Jerse\  BK.\  (deeted 

Louis  Naiiassy,  Paterson  State 

I'eachers  (a)Ile^e,  as  its  president  for 
1956-57.  Other  officers  elected  at  the 
sprinjr  meeting  lield  at  Rutgers  Lhii- 
versits  were;  vice-pivsident,  Harry  W. 
LawrcMice,  (!ranford;  trc'asnrer.  Free¬ 
man  McManus,  Kearny;  and  secretary, 
Lillian  (diance.  Mount  Holly.  FNccn- 
tive  Board  inenihers  elected  wen*; 
Irene  .\lliot,  W'altcM  Brower,  Margaret 
Morrison,  and  .Vllu'rt  Rossi. 

•  d'he  KcMitncky  BK.\  elected  new 
officers  at  its  annual  spring  meeting, 
rhe  new  officials  are— jxresident,  Al<‘x 
.Mcllvaiiu*.  EastcTii  State  (’ollege, 
Richmond;  vice-president.  \’irginia 
.\ckman,  Kr;mkf()rt  High  School;  sec¬ 
retary,  Mrs.  Lucille  Poyner,  Reidland 
High  School,  P;idncah;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Esther  Rninon,  B.irdstown  High 
School;  ;md  hoard  memhcMS,  Ross 
.\ndcTSon,  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Block,  Adah 
Belle  Hall  (retiring  j^resident),  Mrs. 
Louise  .Mien,  .\manda  f.'amithell, 
Dolorc's  Uheek,  and  Ross  Lowe. 

•  The  Florida  BIv\  heard  C.  F7 
Michael,  IBM  Miami  l)r;mch  numager, 
describe  the  importance  of  automa¬ 
tion  to  business  teachc'rs.  ;it  fhi‘  .\.sso- 
ciation’s  annual  convention,  held  last 
spring.  Nt“W  officers  chosen  ;it  tlie 
session  were:  chairman,  Florence 
Beevc'r,  J;icksonville;  vice-ch;iirman, 
Leon  Ellis,  FTostprool;  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  Margaret  faiston,  neFnniak 
Sjirings;  and  serge;mt-af-arms,  Carol 
\\  aggoner.  Mi;imi. 

Rc'tiring  officers  wt-re:  chainnan, 
|olm  Hudson;  vice-chairman,  James 
Bangher;  sccrctary-trc;isnrer,  i.eon 
E'lis;  and  sergeant -at -arms,  Vernon 
Hall. 

•  rhe  South  (i.nolin.i  BE.-\  will 
hold  its  eighth  animal  fall  convention 
.it  Winthrop  College  on  November  3. 
Featured  speaker  will  be  .Man  Ci. 
IJoyd,  of  the  Cregg  Publishing  Divi¬ 
sion,  .McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
He  will  demonstrate  an  everyday  typ¬ 
ing  le.s.son  and  present  “tricks  of  the 
trade”  for  improving  classroom  in¬ 
struction. 

•  N  WB'r  ri  inesideni  Lewis  R.  'loll 
h;is  ;ippointed  ;i  speci;il  committee  to 
org;mize  co-o|)erative  research  pro 
jeets  among  N.-MVI  l  l  members.  'I'he 
eommittce  is  composed  of  Robert  I’. 
Bell,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
.Mnncie,  Indiana;  Harry  Huffman, 
Virginia  l^olytechnic  Institute,  Blacks¬ 
burg;  and  I’anl  S.  l^omax,  formerly 
of  New  York  University. 

I'rank  M.  Herndon.  Mississippi 


State  Ciollcgc  for  W’mnen,  will  head 
the  first  research  project.  It  will  deter¬ 
mine  certain  problems,  pnictices,  and 
improvcim-nts  th;it  clunactcri/.c  the 
field  of  business  teachers  for  secon¬ 
dary  schools  and  higher  education.  ,\1- 
bert  C].  Fries,  (.'hico  (California)  State 
C'ollege,  will  head  a  second  project, 
which  will  investig;ite  tlu'  business 
teacher  supply  and  demand  among 
N.MfTTl  members.  Other  projects 
will  be  announced  Liter. 

•  1  he  Chic;igo  .\rea  BE.\  has 
elected  the  following  officers  for  1956- 
57:  president,  \\  ilmer  Maedke,  North¬ 
ern  Illinois  St;ite  (mllege,  DeKalb; 
vice-president,  Marg;iret  Perncca, 
\\';nikegaii  'Powiiship  High  School; 
secretary,  (iatherine  Miller,  Blue  Is- 
Lmd  tiommnnity  High  School;  and 
trt'asnrcr,  Lynn  Cihnore,  Rich  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Park  Forest. 

Future  meetings  of  the  .\ssociation 
will  be  held  ;it  NLnshall  Field  and 
(a)mp;ni\,  in  English  Room  No.  1. 
Dates  scheduled  ;ire  October  27,  No- 
\cmber  17,  |aiin;n\  26,  February  16. 
March  23.  April  27,  ;nid  .May  25. 

•  rhe  X’irginia  BE.\  will  hold  its 
;imin;il  fall  coiivt'iition  in  Richmond 
on  November  2.  The  theme  will  be 
“.\ntomation  and  the  Business  Teach¬ 
er.”  Principal  speakers  will  be  Mrs. 
Marion  Wood,  educational  consultant. 
International  Business  NLichiiu's,  and 
Robert  Slaughter,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Cregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Division  of  McCraw-Hill  Book 
Comjxaiiy,  New  York.  Presiding  will 
be  Kx'iineth  Zimmer,  president  of  the 
\  irginia  BE.\. 

•  The  New  Jersey  BE,\  will  feature 
Hamd(‘n  L.  F'orkner,  head  of  tlu'  de¬ 
partment  of  business  education,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Ibiiversity  Teachers  College, 
New  York  (lity,  at  its  annn.al  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  Ik-LI  in  .\tlantic  City  on 
November  9.  Dr.  Forkner,  who  has 
recently  retnin«-tl  from  an  assignment 
of  a  year  and  a  half  in  Mexief),  will 
speak  on  some  of  the  education  and 
social  problems  that  he  found  in  that 
country. 


SCHOOL  5 


•  low;i  State  'I'eachers  (College, 
Cedar  F;ills.  h;is  ainionnci’d  one  pro¬ 
motion  and  two  appointments  in  its 
bnsiiiess-edncation  department.  James 
T.  Blanford  has  lu'en  promoted  to  a 
full  professor.  Harland  Samson  h;is 
berm  aj^ixiinted  teacher-trainer  in  dis¬ 
tributive  education  for  Iowa,  replac¬ 
ing  Peter  C.  fhiiiies,  who  has  joined 
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llio  stafi  ol  Michigan  State  l'iiivcrsit\ , 
Kast  Lansing.  Darrell  jones  was  alsn 
appointed  to  the  hnsiness-ediication 
department,  effective  at  the  heginning 
ot  the  Slimmer  session. 

•  Indiana  State  Teachers  (lollcge 
Terre  llante,  has  announced  the  irro- 
mution  of  Hnthetta  Kranse  and  Ho\ 
limiter  to  the  rank  ol  associate  pro¬ 
fessor.  Two  new  additions  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  education  stall  are  Leone  Orner, 

I  nlsa,  Oklahoma,  and  J.  Ifiehard 
Becker,  Fort  \Nayne,  Indiana. 

•  'I'he  Baltimore  (Maryland)  pub¬ 
lic  schools  have  annonneed  the  follow¬ 
ing  promotions  of  bnsiness-edneation 
personnel; 

Flmer  K.  (hove.  .Sonthi*rn  High 
School,  becomes  dep;irtment  head  at 
the  same  sihool. 

Merrill  B.  Kalb,  Patterson  P;nk 
High  School,  is  named  departmiMit 
head  at  the  same  school. 

Kdward  H.  (ioldstein,  department 
head  at  Forest  Park  High  School,  is 
new  special  assistant  to  the  principal 
of  (.arrison  Junior  High  School. 

•  Soule  Caillege,  New  Orleans, 
celebrated  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
its  founding  with  an  open  house  in 
May.  In  the  receiving  line  wi'ie 
(ieorge  Soule,  president,  and  grandson 
ot  the  founder;  Louise  De  Larue, 
school  principal;  and  PNan  Soule, 
secretar\ -treasurer  and  a  director  of 
the  corporation.  One  of  the  guests 
was  j.  F.  Waguespack,  who  studii'd 
bookkwping  at  the  school  in  I88.0. 

•  rhe  (iollege  ot  William  ;md 
■Mary,  Williamsburg,  X'irginia,  has  re¬ 
cently  authorized  the  school  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  Richmond  Professional  Insti¬ 
tute  to  offer  a  master  of  .science  degree 
in  busiiK'ss  education.  The  program 
was  starteil  on  a  small  scale  during 
the  19.of)  summer  .session.  In  the  fall 
term,  a  graduate  course  in  “Improve¬ 
ment  of  Instruction  in  Business  Fdu- 
cation”  is  being  offered  by  Kenneth 
Zimmer  and  guest  lecturers  011  15 
Saturday  mornings. 

Students  working  for  a  graduate 
degree  may  also  take  courses  either 
during  the  day  or  in  the  Evening 
('ollege.  Doctor  Zimmer,  director  of 
the  .school  of  business,  will  administer 
the  program. 

To  implement  the  program,  two 
new  appointments  have  been  made  to 
the  staff  of  the  school  of  business. 
H.  David  W’illis  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  professor  and  acting  head  of 
the  accounting  department.  He  is  a 
member  of  UBEA,  NBTA,  EBT.A, 
SBE.A,  Virginia  BE.\,  Pi  Omega  Pi, 
and  NOMA. 

Russell  A.  Johnston  has  been  ap- 


[lointed  an  assist. uit  instrnctor  in  busi¬ 
ness.  In  1956  he  was  the  winner  of 
the  UBE.\-Smead  .\ward  at  Richmond 
Professional  1  nstitute. 

•  Duff's  Iron  City  Business  Insti¬ 
tute  has  moved  to  a  new  air-condi¬ 
tioned  location,  the  (llark  Building  at 
717  Liberty  .Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  Reporfedh  the  oldest 
business  school  in  the  n;ttion.  Duff  s 
began  its  I  i7th  \ear  ol  oper;itiou  in 
September.  It  h;is  graduated  over 
18.5,()()()  persons  since  its  founding. 

•  Ball  State  Ti-achers  ('ollege. 
■Mnncie,  Indiana,  h.is  announced  the 
appointment  of  the  following  new  as¬ 
sistant  profe.ssors  in  its  departmi'iit  ol 
business  education; 

Bruce  C.  Shank  to  teach  office  m;i- 
chines  and  related  eourses;  Robert 
Kyle  to  instruct  in  the  ari'as  of  ac- 
eountiug  and  general  business;  Louise 
Rippee  to  teach  in  the  secretari;il 
.uea;  and  Lois  .Annette  (hithrie,  also 
to  teach  in  the  seiretarial  Held. 


GENERAL 


•  One  of  the  most  complete  struc¬ 
tures  ever  designed  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  constructed  011  the  cam¬ 
pus  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens.  The  building,  which  will 
house  the  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  will  open  early  in 
tlie  fall. 

The  cost  of  the  2*2-inillion  dollar 
building  is  being  shared  by  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  the  AV.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
The  Center  will  function  as  a  bub  of 
adult  education  for  the  entire  South¬ 
eastern  United  States. 

•  I'wo  educational  programs  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  adv;mcemeut  of  the 
aecounting  profession  w  ill  be  launcta’d 
this  fall  through  awards  and  gr.mts 
of  the  Haskins  6c  Sells  P'ornidation, 
New  A'ork  City.  Under  the  student 
program,  a  student  in  each  of  forty 
colleges  and  universities  will  receive 
a  $500  award  for  scholastic  excellence 
in  accounting.  Recipients  will  be  se¬ 
lected  by  members  of  the  faculty  fro.n 
the  institution’s  outstanding  account¬ 
ing  students  who  have  completed  their 
junior  year. 

Under  the  teacher  plan,  five  univer¬ 
sities  will  receiv'e  annual  grants  of 
$1,000  each,  to  assist  qualified  ac¬ 
counting  instructors  who  are  pursuing 
higher  academic  degrees.  The  grants 
are  designed  to  minimize  the  initial 
financial  sacrifices  incurred  by  a 
teacher  early  in  his  career. 


BUD'S 


CHUM 


COPY  HOLDER 


SAVES  EYESIGHT!  PROMOTES  ACCURACY! 

Just  whaf  the  student  needs  — 
holds  a  typing  book  or  a  single 
sheet  of  paper.  Every  student  can 
afford  one. 

SCHOOL  PRICES;  DELIVERED  TO  YOU 

I  to  12  copy  holders  1 5c  each 

12  to  50  copy  holders . 14c  each 

50  &  over  copy  holders  . 12c  each 


BUD  TYPE  CLEANER 

P.  O.  aOX  4644 
■  ALTIMORE  12,  MARYLAND 


RANSCRIPTION 


Modern;  almost  self  teaching;  based  on 
recent  research  in  shorthand  and 
psychology  of  learning. 

Eliminates  long  hours  of  feacher  study 
before  he  can  teach  shorthand. 

Eliminates  major  cause  of  shorthand 
failures. 

Ideal  for  one-semesfer  courses  for 
seniors,  adults,  college  students. 

DON'T  LET  TRADITION 
PREVENT  PROGRESS!  | 

Order  an  examination  copy  today  from 

FORKHER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

c/o  EDWARDS  BROTHERS 
ANN  ARBOR,  MICHIGAN 


OGTOBER,  1956 
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Minneapolis  15,  Minn. 


ADJUSTABLE 

TYPEWRITER 

“"STABLE 


»*DJUSTABLE  UNIT 
Elevates  writing  bed  from  26"  to  29*^" 
ALL  Connections  from  writing  bed  to 
table  mounted  in  rubberl  No  vibrating 
or  pounding. 

FOR  BUSINESS  &  SCHOOLS 
Write  for  Literature 

SEMCO  SALES 

PINELLAS  INT.  AIRPORT  ST.  PETERSBURG',  FLA. 


Dirty  niarliitifs  result  in  service  calls, 
su  dust  your  machines  daily,  (dean 
machines  last  longer,  and  work  freely 
with  fewer  service  calls. 

HANDIM ASTE^R  nylon  dustiii):  brush 
reaches  all  exposed  parts,  drawing  the 
dirt  into  the  brush.  Vi'ash  the  brush 
with  soap  and  water  or  solvent.  Will 
not  shed  bristles. 


Order  H.ANDIM  ASTF.K  from  your 
dealer  today  or  send  your  ortler 
directly  to  us  with  the  name  of  your 
dealer.  Brushes.  SIX'  each,  $1.50  for 
complete  STENO  KIT. 


s  listing  will  lx  b  atnred  twice  a  year  in  future  issues  uf  Businkss  iMH'r.vrioN 
.  Meetiuj;s  tliat  t  ike  place  cliiriiij'  the  first  semester  will  apjx'ar  in  the  S»-p- 
issiie,  aiicl  tliiise  that  occ  ur  (hiriiiK  the  sc-eoiicl  scunester  will  appear  in  the 
ry  i-ssiie.  The  editors  will  1h-  glad  to  receive  iiiformatioii— sue  h  as  that  given 
from  all  associations.] 
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camera 

eye 


Wilverda  Model  (rin/if),  sponsor  of 
.\f))ha  Phi  CJuiptcr,  DiKpicsnc  Univii 
siltf,  receives  IfJod  \ational  Pi  Omeoa 
Pi  awiirtl  from  Willacfene  liominai'r, 
editor  of  the  hiisiness  edueatum  frti- 
teruitij.  Lookinfi  on  is  the  liev.  Cieorf’e 
A.  llarear,  Dean  of  the  Sthool  of 
l.dneotiim  nt  Dmjnesne. 


Two  New  York  City  girls,  Jeanette 
liertolo  (left),  of  Theodore  l{oosevelt 
Ilifih  School,  and  Andrean  Monies,  of 
Jamaica  Vocational  Hifih  School,  re¬ 
ceive  OKA  scholarships  at  eighth  f^en- 
eral  assemhhj  of  Advisory  (Unincil  on 
liiisitu-ss  Edneation.  Jeanette  accepts 
her  award  from  J.  A.  (irnndy,  presi- 
dent  of  Office  Executives  Association, 
while  Andrean  receives  hers  from 
William  Jansen,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  \eiv  York  City. 


The  Arkansas  BEA  exeentive  hoard 
met  earlier  this  year  to  plan  its  So- 
vendyer  convention  at  Little  lioek. 
Presidinfi  at  the  session  was  Mrs. 
Ethel  Hart  (center).  Others  who  at¬ 
tended  ivere  (left  to  rifiht):  Ridnj 
Croom,  treasurer;  Vertie  Baxley,  dis¬ 
trict  director;  Mrs.  Xadine  Marcum, 
secretary;  Hetty  Orr,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  Gladys  Johnson,  SHEA  president; 
and  Frederick  Ba.sco,  j)ast -president. 
Featured  sfx'aker  at  the  convention 
tvill  he  Charles  E.  YAnduk,  of  th<" 
Grcfid  Puhli.shinfi  Division,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  \cw  York. 
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Business  Bquipment; 


Ribbon  Changed/  Fingers  Clean 

Yon  can  now  clianyo  \oni  t\ pr- 
w  ritc'r  ribbon  in  ton  stconds  w  itbont 
siniulgin^  >0111  liniicMs.  I'lif  socrot  is 
in  the  packaging  of  tlu“  ril)bon— in  its 
two  plastic  containers  inst(>acl  ot  the 


ordinary  single  spool.  Finjiers  remain 
clean  because  they  handle  jnst  the 
containers,  never  the  ink\'  ribbon. 

The  Royal  Typew  riter  Company,  2 
Park  .\venne.  New  York  Caty,  has 
modified  the  ribbon  carriers  on  its 
typewriters  in  order  to  acc'ommodate 
the  new  Twin-Pak  ribbon.  The  ribbon 
is  dropped  into  the  guide  slots,  after 
which  the  plastic-  containers  are 


dropped  into  place-.  I  he  first  ke  y  stroke- 
anteematically  loe-ks  the-  ribbem  in 
jilace. 

The  new  ck-vic-e  will  be-  a  featnre 
of  all  1957  Royal  pejrtables  except  the- 
S-pemnd  Royalite.  The  Qnie-t  DeLnxe* 
model  will  sell  fe)r  S122.5((,  pins  tax. 


Features  Four»Speed  Turntable 

\  variable-speed  turntable  is  a  ne-w 
feature  of  C.alifeme’s  Celebrity  7\'-7 
phonograpli.  Spe-eds  on  the  Celebrit\ 
range  freun  16  to  8S  rpm,  with  an 
illuminated  stroboscope-  tor  ael justing 
c*xactly  to  all  four  speeds. 

Other  ne-w’  features  include  an  am¬ 
plifier  of  5  watts,  an  8-inc-h  extende-el- 
range  speaker,  a  pickup  counter¬ 
balanced  upward  so  that  it  cannot  fall 


on  rer-ords,  a  turntable  of  cast  ahi- 
minnm  (with  a  cork  top  to  preve-nt 
re-c-orels  from  picking  up  lint),  a  15- 
rpm  aelapte-r  built  into  the-  turntable-, 
and  a  ne-w  ce-ramic  cartridge-and- 
lu-e-dle-  arrange-me-nt  that  make-s 
change-s  very  e-asy.  Full  information 
may  be-  obtaine-d  from  (!alifone-  Cor¬ 
poration.  1041  North  Sycamore-  Av<-- 
nne-.  liolKwood  YS,  (ailifornia. 

Transcriber  Made  Portable 

•Attractive-  anel  e-asy  to  ope-rate-,  a 
new  e-l(-c-tronic  transe-ribe-r  has  be-e-n 
aelde-d  to  the  “\  oice-w  rite-r”  se-rie-s  of 
inntable-  elictating  instrnnu-nts  maele- 
by  rhomas  Fdison  Incorporate-d, 
\\’(-st  Orange-,  Xe-w  Je-rse-y.  Prima- 


liK  cle-signe-d  lor  the-  se-cre-taiA,  it 
has  a  new  “  >-1)  sound  .syste-m  that 
e-mphasi/.e-s  hard-t(»-he-.ir  sonnels  and 
solte-ns  harsh  words  so  that  re-c-orde-d 
dictation  be-c-ome-s  e-\e-n  e-asie-r  to  he-ar 
than  ac-ross-the--ele-sk  c-emc e-rsation.  I  fie- 
mac-hine-  also  has  .m  e-xce-ptionalK 
c-le-ar  “plae-e--fineling  s\ste-m.  It  c-ome-s 
in  Be-rmnda  Blue-,  Monu-e-o  Be-d,  Capri 
(he-en,  and  Unnte-r  (he-e-n,  as  we-11  as 
F\(-c-eitive-  (’.ra\ . 

Duplicate  Without  Stencils 

.A  spirit  duplicator  that  re-prodnct-s 
on  all  kinels  eel  pape  r— without  inks  01 
stencils— hnnelre-ds  of  c-o|)ie-s  in  lenir 
or  more-  colors  from  only  erne  original 
is  ne)W'  distribnte-el  by  l)n  Prints,  Inc-., 
1502  South  .Main  Stre-e-t,  Los  .Angeles 
15,  ('alilornia.  Dnplicarbo  duplicators 
are-  available  in  both  elc-ctric  and 
hand-ope*ratc‘d  mocle-ls.  Phe-y  range  in 
price-  from  $195  (9  by  17  inc-he-s)  to 
$695  (  18  by  20  inche  s) -both  h.md- 
ope-rate-cl. 

The-  chiplic-ators  fe-atnre  antomatie- 
intre)dnc-tion  anel  attachment  of  the- 
master,  automatic  paper-feeel,  anel  ael- 
justable  .serlvent-fee-d  anel  prieiting  prc*s- 
snre.  The  ele-ctric-  modc-1  may  be-  eitbe-r 
single-slu-et  fe-e-ding  or  automatic  feeel- 
ing. 


Advertisers 

\|iistn  l‘',<|iiipiiie-nt  Co.  8 

Alie  n,  K.  C.,  Inc.  11 

.Artistic  Typing  Ce).  5l 

Hankt-rs  Be)\  Ce).  8 

Blaisclell  Pencil  Ce).  12 

Brnslimake-rs,  Inc.  58 

Biiel  IMm-  (4<-ain-i  It),  57 

Burroughs  Ceup.  I  I 

Cle-ar-\'i<-w  Co.  12 

l)e-sks  e)f  .Aiue-rica,  Ini  .  12 

Dick,  .A.  B.,  Ce).  .) 

I  )ie-taphone-  Ce)rp.  11 

Dictatie)!)  Disi-  Co.  5.5 

Ditte),  Inc.  17 

Frasi-r  Ce).  .5.5 

l-’,sti-rbri)e)k  Pe-n  Co.  40 

Fabe-r-Caste-ll,  .\.  \\'.,  Pe-ncil  ( !o.  ti 

Fe)rkne-r  Pul)lishing  Ce).  .57 

|-'rieli-u  Calculating  Mae-liiue-  Ce)., 
luc-.  I 

Cre-gg  Publishing  Dicisiou  Co\e-r 

Ih-rring  Inehistrie-s  .56 

Hcyi-r  Ce)rp.  8 

llouscholel  Finani-e-  Corp.  0 

liupe-rial  Di-sk  Co.  55 

fiite-rnational  Business  Maihiui-s  IS 

I  lare)lef  f.  jone-s  .5)) 

.\le-rriain,  C.  &  C.,  Ce).  10 

.MeuireK-  Caloilatiiig  Maihine-  Co.  7 
National  (aish  Be-giste-r  Co.  Coxe-r  4 

Be-al  Ne-w  Be)oks  .56 

Be-iuiugte)n  Rand  Inc.  1-5,  .52 

Boyal  Type-write-r  Co.  -16 

Se-iui-o  Sales  .58 

Siuith-Ceerona  Int.  15 

I  uel)-r\viM)d  Corp.  Coxcr  2 


New  Products  at  a  Glance 

•  The-  1.5-,  18-,  anel  24-inch  all- 
ine-tal  Pre-mie-r  cutting  beearels  ne)w  are- 
e-epn|)pe-el  with  an  antermatic  “he)lel- 
ile)wn”  te)  assure-  e-xtre-me-ly  ae-enrate- 
e-ntting  as  we-ll  as  safe-  e)pe-ratie)n.  The- 
pre-cisie)n-gre)nnel  ste-e-1  blaele-  is  rnst- 
pre)e)f  anel  re-mervable-.  AVrite-  te)  Pheete) 
Mate-rials  (a)mpany,  2100  \A’e-st  Fnl- 
te)n  Stree  t.  (4iie-ago  12. 

•  \fte-i  nine-  \cars  e)l  e-xperime-nt.i- 
tie)n.  The-  Kste-rbre)e)k  Pe-n  (a)mpany, 
(iamele-n  1,  Xe-w  jerse-y,  has  prerelnce-el 
a  ne-w  ball  pe)int  pen  that  it  te-rms  “the 
ve-ry  be-st  at  a  sensible  price*.”  I'lie 
re-pe-ate-r  me-chanism  has  be-e-n  teste-el 
te)  last  a  lifetime-.  The  ce)ntre)lle-el-snr- 
faee--te‘nsie)n  (CST)  ink  is  nonsi^ie-aring 
but  can  be*  e*asily  w  ashe*el  fre)m  fabrics 
with  a  se)ap  e)r  ele*te*rge*nt. 

•  A  ne*w  me)ele*l  16  mm  me)tie)n- 
pictnre-  pre)je-cte)r,  with  spe*e-els  ranging 
frenn  .5  te)  24  frame*s  pe*r  se*ce)nel,  has 
be-e-n  anne)unce-d  by  Kastman  lve)dak 
C  Company,  Rochester  4,  Xew  Yerrk. 
The  Kerdascope  Analyst  11  retails  at 
$32.5.  It  has  a  2-inch  h'  1.6  Ektane)n 
le-ns,  a  7.50-watt  lamp,  anel  a  400-fe)e)t 
re-e*l. 
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NEW 


Second 

Edition 


;  SHORTHAND  MATERIAL 

.  .  .  the  program  with  greater  transcription  emphasis 


First  Semester 

GREGG  Shorthand  Mariual 
Simplified,  Second  Edition 

—  Gregg,  Leslie,  Zoubek 

GREGG  Shorthand  Manual 
Simplified,  Functional  Method, 
Second  Edition 

—  Leslie  &  Zoubek 

This  N<-\v  Kdition,  tor  voiir  iir>t  seinestcr 
i:our>f,  contaiii>  no  chan^rs  in  outlines, 
principles,  or  seijuence.  I  he  new  Secoiul 
Kdition,  however,  does  contain  innuinerahle 
retinenients  and  improvements  resultinji 
trom  your  thinking:  and  your  teaching 
experience. 

•  (^rfult-r  fiiipliusis  on  Iranscripiion 
Iruinint; 

•  More  liflp  for  lli«-  lioiio-Mork 
prohifiii 

V  Kiirirlifd  prarlirr  inalt-rial 

V  Kasi<'r  llu-orv  Ifarliitif; 

9  \lor<-  allra4‘li\f  formal 

Supplementary  Aids  Include 
New  Second  Kditionsot: 

.Stiiilriii  orkhook  •  'I'rarlK'r's  ^laiiiial 
Sliifiriil  'I'raiisrripl 


Second  Semester 
GREGG  Dictation  Simplified, 
Second  Edition 

—  Leslie,  Zoubek,  Strony 

This  text  is  desifjned  to  follow  either  the 
llasic  Manual  or  the  Functional  Manual. 
Kach  chapter  follows  a  cycle  of  drills 
which  provide  quick,  intensive  recall  of 
important  elements.  'Khe  hook  is  divided 
into  sixteen  chapters,  featuring: 

9  A  I'ontiiiualion  and  rxlriision  of 
lh*“  first-smieslrr  program 

9  \  Mlrongrr  ympliasis  on 
transcription 

•  A  ncH  cyc-appeal  .  .  .  increasing 
interest,  niulivalion,  and  r«*tenlion 

Supplementary  .Aids  Include 
New  Second  Kditions  of: 

'I'eaeherN  Manual  and  Key  to  ^’orkbook 
.'siiideni  Workkoitk  •  Student  Transcript 
I’eacher’s  Handbook 


Third  Semester 


GREGG  Transcription  Simplified 

Second  Edition — Leslie  &  Zoubek 

OBJECTIVE: 

.Accurate,  attractive,  accelerated  MAIL.ABLE 
TRANSCRIPTS 

METHODS: 

Refinement  of  shorthand  skill 
Strengthening  of  spelling  and  punctuation 
Pixposure  to  problems  of  Office  Style  Dictation 
Development  of  “facility  in  judgment”  placement 
P'mphasis  on  “accuracy  with  speed” 

PLUS  AIDS: 

Student  Transcript  Student  Workbook 

T  eacher’s  Handbook  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key 


GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION 


McGraw-Hill  Book  (Company,  Inc. 


VOKK 


ClilCACO 


DALLAS 


SAN  LKANLISCO 


TOKONTO 


LONDON 


INDUSTRY  THAT  SERVES  ALL  INDUSTRY 


KOPPERS 


DIVISIONS  OF  KOPPERS  COMPANY: 


CHEMICALi  Plastics,  chemicals,  ad¬ 
hesives  and  dyes. 

EN0INEERIN6  A  CONSTRUCTIONi  De¬ 
sign  and  erection  of  chemical-recovery 
coke  plants,  blast  furnace  and  open 
hearth  plants,  and  chemical  plants. 

CAS  A  COKEi  Blast  furnace,  foundry, 
industrial,  and  domestic  coke. 

METAL  PRODUCTS:  Industrial  gas  clean¬ 
ing  equipment,  couplings,  piston 
rings,  fans,  gas  apparatus,  paper 
box  fabricating  ond  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  sound  control  equipment. 

TAR  PRODUCTS:  Chemicals  and  coal- 
tar  base  protective  coatings,  roof¬ 
ing,  rood  materials,  creosote,  moth 
preventives,  and  insecticides. 

WOOD  PRESERVING:  Pressure-treated 
wood  products  for  railroad,  utilities, 
industry,  agriculture  ond  the  home. 


^onatA  save  us  $60^000  a  year... 
return  50%  annually  on  the  investment.’’ 

— KOPPIRS  COMPANY,  INC.,  Pittsburgh 

Distribution;  and  Cost  Ledgers  and  Gener¬ 
al  Ledgers. 

“We  estimate  that  these  Nationals  save 
us  $60,000  a  year,  returning  us  50%  annu¬ 
ally  on  the  investment.  Another  advantage 
is  that  simplicity  of  operation  and  auto¬ 
matic  features  make  it  easy  to  train 
operators.” 


“We  use  National  Accounting  Machines 
on  a  wide  variety  of  applications,  such  as: 
Payroll  Writing  including  Labor  Distri¬ 
bution  and  Government  Reports;  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  including  Vouchering, 
Check  Writing  and  Distribution;  Accounts 
Receivable  including  Bank  Deposits  and 
Age  Analysis;  Sales  Analysis  by  Product; 
Cost  Analysis,  Cost  Reports  and  other 
financial  statements;  Stores  Disbursement 


Your  nearby  National  representative 
will  gladly  show  how  much  your  busi¬ 
ness  can  save  with  Nationals. 


Vice  President, 
Finance 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY,  DAYTOS  9,  onto 


969  OrriCES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


